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VHAT'S WRONG 
By 


ONE NIGHT during the American Revolution 230. 
; years ago, General George Washington came to 
the tent of one of his most intimate and best trusted 
friends, Colonel Timoth 


plane for the next day. The talks with the man who was 
_ later to become his Secretary of War lasted very late and SE 
_ Colonel Pickering asked Washington to stay all night. | lB, 
Some time after the general retired, he awoke and a 
noticed a pu ag standing up near his bed. Washington _ Bat 
asked him why he was not in bed. The Negro, Primus _ ae ™ 
Hall of Boston, Colonel Pickering’s servant, shrugged 
his shoulders. Quickly genera’ realizedthathe him- = =— ,, 
_ self was occupying the only extra bed in the tent and _ ca a 
Hall, over. his Protests, to share it with him 
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Male of the species lambasted by noted novelist 


WHAT’S WRONG 


By Ann Petry 


HE average Negro male likes to 
"Think of himself as a creature 
of the Twentieth Century, com- 
pletely at home in eight-cylinder cars 
and transcontinental planes, properly 
_ adjusted to the idea of television and 
radar and atom bombs. Yet his atti- 
tude toward women comes straight 
out of the Dark Ages. In this respect 
he is as medieval as his white brother. 
He will deny this with vigor. And 
boast about being a progressive in 
politics, or wave a union card under 
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one’s nose as proof of his advanced 
thinking, or make long, windy 
speeches in which he publicly ac- 
knowledges the great qualities of 
women. Before you take him at his 
word, observe his actions at home. 

Unless he is an exceptional indi- 
vidual, he rarely earns enough money 
to support his wife and family. So 
the little woman works forty hours 
a week in factory or office or shop, 
in order to help pay the rent and 
buy shoes for the baby. Papa is 
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through work when he punches the 
time clock at six, or when he closes 
the office door behind him after 
fondly patting his secretary’s well- 
powdered cheek. 

Not so with the little woman. 
After her day’s work is done, she 
hurries home to cook, to wash clothes, 
to clean house. Her devoted husband 
is convinced these purely womanly 
chores are performed by sleight-of- 
hand tricks known only to the female. 

For having wolfed down the din- 
ner the little woman prepared, he 
seats himself in the softest chair in 
the house. He drowses over the 
evening paper, soothed by the sound 
of her feet pit-patting back and forth 
in the kitchen. 

He flatters himself he is an expert 
on such diverse subjects as OPA, 
income tax, world government, mil- 
itary strategy and what’s-wrong-with- 
the-Negro. But he will run like a 
rabbit if his wife suggests he prepare 
a simple meal. His hurried excuse as 
he goes out the door is that the 
procedures involved are too compli- 
cated for him to understand. And 
does she expect him to do what he 
loftily refers to as ‘“woman’s work’’? 

These weasel words reveal his true 
attitude. Deep down in his heart he 
subscribes to the ancient belief that 
there is a special place in the world 
for women, and certain kinds of 
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work for which they are eminently 
suited. 

In addition to preparing the food 
for her lord and master to eat, the 
little woman mends his socks, presses 
his pants, refills his coffee cup, re- 


plenishes his plate, makes his bed, © 


sweeps and dusts his house. Thus he 
is provided with as much service as 
though he had in his employ a first- 
class cook, chambermaid, waitress, 
cleaning woman, valet and butler. 
He gives her the rare privilege of 
waiting on him and helping to sup- 
port him. In return he may take his 
pretty little wife to the movies once 
a week or so—if he is not too busy. 
But most nights he is out with the 
boys. He leaves her. home alone to 
struggle with a pile of laundry while 
he plays poker, makes speeches at 
political gatherings (usually on the 
glory of womanhood), drinks up 
most of his pay at the neighborhood 
bar, or visits his current girl friend. 
On those rare evenings that he 
spends at home he wears his oldest 
clothes for her benefit: his least 
presentable pair of trousers, run-over 
carpet slippers, a dog-eared bathrobe. 
And of course, a stocking cap—an 
item which has become standard op- 
erating equipment. He dons it first 


ANN PETRY is author of the best-selling 
novel The Street and executive secretary 
of Negro Women, Inc, 
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thing in the morning, eats breakfast 
wearing it. 

When he arrives home from work 
he immediately puts on his stocking 
cap, and keeps it on until such time 
as he is ready to go out for the 
evening. This routine is designed to 
keep his hair in a state of sleek 
oiliness for the benefit of what he 
fondly believes to be his public. 

If he intends to stay home over 
the weekend, he “rests” his face, 
meaning he does not shave from 
Friday night until Monday morning. 
By late Sunday afternoon he has all 
of the charm and sex appeal of a 
porcupine. 

This characteristic behavior is mo- 
tivated by his belief in the God-given 
superiority of the male. He is con- 
vinced that the little woman will 
worship at his feet no matter what 
he does, or how he looks. After all 
is it not a great privilege for her to 
be permitted to wash his clothes and 
look after his house? 

He may be short and wide, like the 
hippopotamus, or tall and bony like 
the giraffe, but deep down in his 


heart he knows himself to be a hand- - 


some talented brute. Married or 
single, when he looks in a mirror he 
sees not his own image but a cross 
between Joe Louis, Paul Robeson and 
Dean Dixon. . 

Because of this mirrors draw him 
like a magnet. He will posture for 
hours in front of a mirror, turning 
his head this way and that, adjusting 
his hat brim, reknotting his tie, fas- 
tening and unfastening his coat. Yet 
he insists that women are vain, ‘that 
they take hours to dress. 
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unlike the 


The mere mention of women’s 
taste in hats strikes him as funny, 
causing him to indulge in what is 
known as the belly laugh. But his 
own raiment bespeaks a sad lack of . 
taste. 

He indulges in gaudy neckties. His 
shirts are of a fantastic hue, the color 
having no relation to the fabric or 
shade of his suit: 

As for his suits—they are abso- 
lutely incredible. They fit badly. 
When he sits down his jacket bulges 
at the neck so that he looks not 
Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. He has the shoulders of his 
coats built out with wads of padding 
in the naive belief that this gives him 
a devastatingly broad-shouldered, he- 
man look. 

If he is especially enamored of his 


‘appearance he may even wear his 


hair a little long; so that he resem- 
bles a cross between Father Time and 
the Lawd in the Green Pastures. 

No matter what his occupation, he 
will tell you that he does not like 
to work with women. Whenever he 
speaks to them it is with all the 
pompousness of a messenger just 
come down from Olympus—a mes- 
senger who is irked at having to talk 
to mortals after his close association 
with the gods. 

His ego is vast and bloated. He 
may be dirty and ragged and un- 
shaved ; he may smell like a goat and 
be owl-eyed from drink, but he never, 
never gives up the belief that any 
woman will, at the drop of a hat, love 
him for himself alone. 

Observe him on the street corner 
of any town or city in the country. 
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As the girls walk past he examines 
them from toe to head with a critical 
eye. Looking down from his great 
male height, he studies one gal, mak- 
ing up his mind about her. She may 
be too bow-legged or pigeon-toed to 
suit his own particular taste. What- 
ever his decision, he states it loudly 
for the benefit of the rest of the 
populace—just as though he were a 
buyer of horse flesh at a public 
auction, 

But it never occurs to him that the 


Quiet Entrance 


BACK in the early 1920s a young Negro teacher got a job teaching 
elocution in a small Alabama country schoal]. 

He was a respected and intelligent teacher and thoroughly effective 
The son of slave parents, he had educated himself 
carefully and won his spurs by hard study. 


in his methods. 


Harrison, 


lady he has so publicly rejected or 
accepted might not have him, even if 
he were wrapped in cellophane, be- 
decked with tinsel, equipped with 
solid gold teeth, and hung on her 
Christmas tree. 

In his attitude toward women, the 
Negro male has not advanced beyond 
the point of view of that character 
in As You Like li who said: ‘‘She’s 
the kitchen wench and all grease; and 
I know not what use to put her to, 
but to make a lamp of her, and run 
from her by her own light.” 


His name was Richard B. 


In his elocution classes, he gave his pupils sage advice. To them he 


said: “When you enter a room, do it quietly. Make the presence of 
your personality felt—not with loud noises to attract attention but with 
a silent and dignified manner of entrance.” 

By a strange twist of fate this was the man who, years later, during 
the production of Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures, was to make 
his entrance on the stage to the most tremendous cue ever written in 
the history of the theater: 

“Gangway fo’ de Lawd God Jehovah!” 

Amasa B. Windham, Coronet 
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By J. Andrew Gaulden 


T WAS a strange place for a col- 
I ored man to be. And indeed a 

ruinous and unsparing place for 
any man to be. For it was Tomb- 
stone, Arizona—the roughest and 
toughest town in the Old West. 

“A dead man for breakfast every 
morning” was the unspoken but like- 
wise unbroken maxim of this notori- 


Ex-slave met up with toughest 


» ous boom town which combined the 
boisterous lawlessness of a mining 
camp ‘with the rough-and-tumble reck- 
lessness of a cattle town. 

lim Young, black as a burnt match 
and always affectionately called 
“Black Jim,’’ was one of the early 
arrivals in the red-hot frontier boom 
town soon after it was founded in 
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hombre in fabulous Western town 


1879. He lived unscathed through 
its rowdiness and danger as it popu- 
lation grew from 1 to 15,000 in, less 
than two years, and even when Tomb- 
stone became a ghost town, Black Jim 
was still there. 

That was something—for Tomb- 
stone was a town of cattle thieves, cut- 
throats, road agents, gamblers, and 
claim jumpers . . . of get-rich-quick 
prospectors, miners, and merchants 

. of rough-neck, weather-beaten 
drunks and painted women of the 
half-world . . . and of adventurous 
men of the professions. . . . 

A gunpowder town, where six- 
shooters constantly roared in the dusty 
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streets; where cold-blooded despera- 
does died nightly in reckless show- 
downs and were hastily buried in 
shallow graves in stony “Boot Hill” 
cemetery; where the stagecoaches 
were robbed so often that the mills 
cast the silver bullion in 200-pound 
bars to make it difficult for the ban- 
dits to carry off on their horses. . . . 

Tombstone came into being in 
April, 1879, when prospector Ed 
Shieffelin, after many discouraging 
weeks of tramping and gophering 
and after everyone who knew the 
wild mountain country of Southeast- 
ern Arizona had told him he'd find 
nothing but his tombstone, found in- 
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stead a vein of silver ore so rich he 
could lay a half dollar in it, tap it 
with a hammer, and leave its impres- 


sion in practically solid silver. It as- 
sayed at $15,000 to the ton. And 
nearby even richer lodes were dis- 
covered ; indeed, the Tombstone hills 
were hills of silver. 
staked out and registered his rich 
claim, it bore the name ‘“Tombstone.”’ 
The very site of the town was 
squarely over ore of almost pure sil- 
ver. Understandably, people stam- 
peded in from everywhere. All kinds 
of people . . . by mule teams, ox 
teams, horseback, on foot, and in 
pack trains. Whole towns emptied 
because of the Tombstone silver rush. 
Some perished in the wild flutter, 
some the victims of the murderous 
Apache Indians, ever lurking in the 
mountain strongholds, some freezing 
in the snowy mountains, and some 
famishing in the blistering deserts. 
Black Jim with his ancient mule 
was one of those who made it in. 
Proud and straight as a tribal chief, 
he was a husky fellow over six feet 
tall and strong and stubborn and fear- 
less. About 47 years old when he 
atrived in Tombstone during the lat- 
ter months of 1879, he had been a 
slave, a soldier in the regular Union 
army, and a fearsome prize-fighter. 


His introduction to Tombstone was « 


itself calculated to make him forever 
stay on his toes and keep his eyes 
open.... 

It was during the early morning 
hours that he trudged slowly into 
Tombstone in front of his sluggish 
mule. But it wasn’t like early morn- 
ing at all. Massive ore wagons drawn 


When Shieffelin- 


by sixteen mules, two-abreast along a 
trace chain half a block long, were 
already rumbling in the street. The 
three bartenders at the resplendent 
Oriental Saloon were busy, the monte 
tables were stacked with gold and 
silver, and the gamblers with big hats 
on and six-shooters buckled around 
them were playing feverishly as if 
night were just beginning. 

Mine laborers, cow hands, drunks, 
and flashy ladies were profuse on the 


_ board sidewalks, and adjoining Allen, 


the main street, Black Jim could hear 
the compounded noises of the “red 
light” district . . . the music of the 
Mexican orchestras, the gay laughter 
of tipsy women, the clinking of bot- 
tles and glasses, and the cracking of 
pistol fire. 

But what attracted Black Jim’s at- 
tention most was the object he saw 
dangling from the balcony of a two- 
story hotel. And it wasn’t any kind 
of practical joke, either. It was a 
man with a rope around his feet, 
hanging head down, his body riddled 
with two dozen bullets. Although 
Black Jim had seen much of grim 
death on Civil War battlefields, this 
gruesome sight stopped him short. 

A ragged, weather-beaten fellow 
with a month’s growth of beard and 
a bushy head of hair stumbled out of 
a saloon and stepped up beside Black 
Jim with a flask of whiskey in one 
hand and a S. & W. .44 in the other, 
which object Black Jim eyed with 
unadulterated interest. Without in- 
troduction but in a kindly drawl the 
stranger spoke. 

“Yep, that’s the way it is, pard- 
ner,” he said, taking a drink and 
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then he repeated, “That's the way 
‘tis.” 
All Black Jim could say was, 
“What fer?” 

“Stranger here, eh?” the bearded 
fellow grinned, shut one eye, and 
looked up at the dangling form. 


‘“Wa-al, y’see that cuss up there. Last 


night he up and fot drunk and rode 
into the Crystal Patace saloon on a 
horse, where respectable folks was 
gambling and drinking peaceful like 

. and he shot up the place and 
otherwise made a damned nuisance of 
hisself.”” 

“So they hung ’im”’ said Black Jim. 

“Nup, not about being a damned 
nuisance. It ain’t agin the law fer 
a feller to make'a damned nuisance 
of hisself ifn he got a mind to. But 
seeing as how the horse he was on 
was a stole horse—wa-al, horse steal- 
ing in these parts is a capital crime, 
so we had to hang him.” 

He took another drink and looked 
again at the unlucky cuss. ‘ ’Course 
as you kin see, somebody made a 
little mistake and shot him first, but 
he still had to hang.” 

The bearded gent leveled his .44 
and neatly plunked the rope in two 
and the deceased fell to the ground 
with a dust-raising thud. And as 
the stranger continued on his stag- 
gering way, Black Jim patted his mule 
with belated affection and resolved 
then and there that mules were going 
to be his favorite animal while in 
Tombstone. 

He found it a good place to live in. 
Although he had no family and there 
were no other Negroes, it seemed 
that everybody was so busy trying to 
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make money they didn’t have time to 
notice he was colored. Like every- 
body else he found that the town 
played no favorites, that everywhere 
he went he did so at his own risk, 
and that in a crisis there was nothing 
definite he could depend on but a 
keen eye and a trigger finger, or a 
good place behind a thick oak bar. 
Already an experienced soul, he soon 
caught the spirit of the frontier and 
became a well-known fixture of the 
town. 


However, everybody who came to: 


Tombstone couldn’t discover a rich 
vein of ore and become a millionaire, 
so Black Jim like hundreds of others 
took a job in the big Contention mine 
on the hill outside of town and set- 
tled down to peaceful living. Wages 
were good and there was all kinds 
of fun to be had in Tombstone. But 
like so many others, Black Jim could 
never get over the lust for riches. So 
playing one of his hunches, he laid 
off from work one day early in 1880 
and staked himself a claim not far 
from the rich Contention mine. 
And trouble started! Jumping 
claims was always one of the major 
sources .of conflict in the Old West. 
Many a great story and film has been 
based on claim jumping with millions 
of dollars and dozens of lives in- 
volved. Tombstone was no different, 
and it seems that a few of the char- 
acters there believed in Black Jim’s 
hunches as much as he did. Not a 
few of them always kept a close eye 
on this calm, brawny black who 
seemed so sure of himself, so proud 
of himself, and one of the standing 
rumors was that he “knew some- 
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thing” and was merely biding his 
time. Thus no sooner had he staked 
out his claim than Buckskin Frank 
Leslie jumped it just two days later. 

Now this fellow Buckskin Frank 
Leslie was no tin-horn cowboy. A 
handsome, cunning, enigmatic fellow, 
he showed six-shooting Tombstone 
he was no tenderfoot his third night 
in town. It happened that he saun- 
tered into a big dance where lovely 
Mrs. Mary Galeen chanced to be the 
belle of the evening. Attractive in 
his costume of fringed buckskin and 
having a way with women, he and 
Mrs. Galeen were soon having a bois- 
terous time together. But Mike Ga- 
leen, the estranged husband of Mary, 
still kept a jealous eye on his beauti- 
ful wife and her gay dances with 
Buckskin Frank were more than he 
could stand. He walked over and 
tapped the dashing figure on the 
shoulder, and spoke in a threatening 
voice. 

“The lady you're dancing with is 
my wife, stranger,” he snarled. 
“Don’t dance with her any more, or 
I'll kill you.” 

Buckskin Frank never stopped 
smiling. ‘I’m as good as dead then, 
pardner,” he replied. “The lady said 
I could dance with her—and these 
two shooting irons at my side second 
the motion. 
way, the lady is itching for another 
dance.” 

He never stopped dancing. Several 
times he turned his back to Mike Ga- 
leen, but always he wheeled at just 
the right moment, his gun once ap- 
pearing magically in his hand, to be 
twirled over on his forefinger, and 


Now stand outta my * 


replaced easily, all expertly as if it 
were a part of the dance. 

Buckskin Frank even ignored the 
tragic warning to the extent of de- 
ciding to escort Mrs. Galeen home. 
As they strolled arm in arm along 
Tombstone’s moonlit streets chatting 
gaily over the night’s affair, rankled 
Mike Galeen suddenly opened fire 
from the balcony of the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. But Mike only had time to 
fire once. Like a cat Buckskin twirled 
around, both guns instantly blazing, 
and Mike got a fatal slug squarely 
between his eyes. The couple con- 
tinued their stroll, and a few weeks 
later Mrs. Galeen became Mrs. Buck- 
skin Frank Leslie. 

Without doubt one of the fastest 
men with a Colt in Tombstone, Buck- 
skin Frank often spent the dull eve- 
nings with his newlywed by stand- 
ing her against the wall and outlining 
her form with rapid-fire bullets placed 
an inch apart, all while engaged in 
merry chatter. All Tombstone rec- 
ognized him as a skilled gunman, and 
in a town of many bad men, he was 
one of the few personages always re- 
ferred to as ‘‘a bad man.” 

Black Jim was hard at work in the 
Contention mine when a fellow work- 
er brought him word that Buckskin 
Frank had jumped his claim. All of 
them being well saturated with the 
varied shooting exploits of the gay 
desperado, they advised their colored 
friend to be very careful. After all 
the claim was yet only a stretch of 
earth. But Black Jim was stirred. 

“Bad man or no bad man,” he said, 
“Buckskin Frank can’t jump no claim 
of mine.” 
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This word of course was hastily 
relayed to Buckskin presently having 
a round of drinks with the boys clus- 
tered at the Oriental. He never 
stopped smiling when they told him 
what the big Negro said. 

“Aw, my fuzzy-headed friend is 
just making a little mistake,” he said 
with a wave of his hand. ‘That 
claim is mine from ‘way back, but I 
simply neglected to take time to put 
up my stake. Tell old Black Jim to 
stick to his mining and he’s likely to 
live to a ripe old age. Otherwise 

” he jostled his guns and downed 
another drink. 

“That claim’s mine,” Black Jim 
said when he got the message,” and 
you kin tell Mr. Buckskin I'll be 
right there this evening after work 
to put my stake back.” 

Thus, armed with a shot gun, (his 
and incidentally the favorite weapon 
of many a Westerner, like Doc Holli- 
day of Tombstone, recently portrayed 
in the movie My Darling Clementine 
by Victor Mature), Black Jim walked 
with a steady gait towards the site of 
his claim. As usual a sizeable crowd 
was on hand for the showdown— 
but well out of the way. Buckskin 
Frank stood close to his newly placed 
stake, his face calm, but his eyes nar- 
row slits of fire. The last rays of the 
afternoon sun glistened on the two 
guns at his side. Black Jim walked 
to within twenty yards of him and 
stopped. 

“That's my claim you're roostin’ 
on, Mr. Buckskin,” he said in his 
deep, mellow voice, “and I’m aimin’ 
to put my stake back that you done 
took down,” 
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“Gwan home and fix your supper, 
Black Jim,” Buckskin drawled. “‘Oth- 
erwise you're likely to feast on some 
mighty hot lead.” 

Black Jim didn’t quiver. ‘‘That’s 
my claim,” he said, and he started 
walking slowly but steadily ahead. 
“And I’m comin’ on it.” 

Buckskin’s steely arms crooked. 
His body stiffened. 

“Stop where you are!” he snapped 
—and instantly his two guns were 
out. The crowd fell further back. 
“Stop where you are, Black Jim. . . 
or I'll blast ya into hash!” 

But Black Jim kept coming, his 
shotgun leveled. Everybody held his 
breath, expecting the next moment a 
deafening blast. Black Jim kept com- 
ing. He mounted a little knoll and 
soon he was face to face with Buck- 
skin Frank. Silently, they glared hard 
at each other for a moment. Then 
suddenly, with the shotgun nestling 
securely in the crook of his right arm, 
Black Jim gave Buckskin’s stake a 
violent yank and hurled it behind hin 
with an angry throw. 

“This is my claim,” he said again, 
“and you better git on back to town 
mighty quick.” 

They were very close now—the 
gaping barrel of the shotgun was 
halted midway between the slick bar- 
rels of the revolvers. Neither man 
twitched or quivered, just glared at 
each other for what seemed an hour. 

Whether Buckskin Frank Leslie 
feared the cold courage of the big 
Negro, or whether he figured that to 
kill him when he knew he was wrong 
would bring him discredit under the 
code of the West, nobody can tell. 
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But the daring gunman finally re- 
placed each gun slowly, smiled calm- 
ly, and walked away over the hill. 
Whether Black Jim really meant 
business or whether he was just bluff- 
ing, nobody can ever know. But in 


tough old Tombstone, his prestige | 
rose to a new high. In a town which > 


every day saw such now famous char- 
acters as Wyatt Earp, great Frontier 
marshal; Johnny Behan, courageous 
Tombstone sheriff; Doc Holliday, 
fighting ace of the Earp clan; Curly 
Bill, notorious border rustler; Bat 
Materson, former Dodge City sheriff 
who helped Wyatt Earp clean up 
Tombstone; Zwing Hunt, bandit ex- 
traordinary; Ike, Finn, and Billy 
Clanton, the reckless gunmen who 
figured in the storied Tombstone 
showdown with the Earp clan, and 


dozens of others, all of whom, like 
Buckstone Frank Leslie, have been 
the swashbuckling characters in many 
a thrilling novel and movie—well, if 
you held your own with such men as 
these you were considered a man. 

And Black Jim did. He lived 
right on through Tombstone’s boom 
period unscathed. And when the 
magic city of the Arizona desert 
dwindled from its peak population 
of 15,000 in the 1880's to almost a 
ghost town with less than 700 by 
1900, Black Jim, past sixty then, was 
still there as proud and straight and 
fearless as ever. 

Of course, he never struck it rich, 
but Tombstone was home to him. He 
spent nearly fifty years of his life 
there. And when he died, well past 
ninety, he died with his boots on. 


How Bilbo Was Born 


son asked. 


WHEN Bilbo Perkins, 32, Negro sailor, reported the loss of $425, 
Detectives M. M. Simpson and C. B. Shepperd exhibited mild curiosity. 

“You say you're from Mississippi, and you're named Bilbo?’’ Simp- 
“How is that?” 

“Well, Cap'n, when I was born, that fellow Bilbo was just startin’ 
out in politics and he sure did make a lot of noise,’ Perkins explained. 
“I hollered and cried so much when I was a baby that my folks jest 


natcherly named me Bilbo, too.” 


Houston Chronicle 
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How a white youth passed for colored at a Negro college 
in Georgia and what he found out about Jim Crow 


HIS TIME three years ago I 
‘an a confirmed and typical Ne- 
grophill. I loved Negroes—ail 
Negroes. 
I read the Negro press diligently. 
I bought a first edition of every book 
by a Negro, no matter how insig- 
nificant or poorly written it was, and 
I raced all over New York trying to 
get it autographed. I broke my neck 
(and my pocketbook) trying to make 
first nights whenever a play about 
Negroes was presented. I attended 
exhibitions by Negro artists with 
commendable determination. And I 
joined every interracial and goodwill 
club within a radius of fifty miles. 
Above all I fought with all my 
white friends over the “Negro ques- 
tion,’” made a remarkable number of 
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enemies, and felt closely akin to St. 
Francis of Assisi. Whereas his pas- 
sion was birds, mine was Negroes. 

I no longer feel like the gentle 
saint. Though I still read books by 
Negroes, keep up with the Negro 
press and belong to a number of in- 
terracial organizations, I don’t love 
Negroes any more. 

Instead I have developed a strong 
personal friendship with some peo- 
ple, who may happen to be Negroes, 
and an equally strong aversion for 
others, who also may happen to be 
Negroes. I have become, as nearly 
as is possible in America, color blind. 

Here is how it happened. — 

About three years ago I decided 
to out-Negrophile all Negrophiles. 
I became a Negro! After a period of 
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By Victor Grant Backus 


occasional passing in Harlem, to see 
if I could get away with it, I went 
to California. Here, under the pro- 
tective cloak of anonymity, I entered 
the Negro community as a full-time 
occupation. I was amazed to find 
how easy it is to cross the much- 
vaunted color line. No one ques- 
tioned me, made a fuss over me. I 
was disappointed and pleased. 

After a good dose of sun-ripened 
slums in Los Angeles and slow-mel- 
lowed prejudice in San Francisco 
(where I came upon a case of passing 
in other direction) , I returned to Har- 
lem’s not-so-quaint and colorful tene- 
ments. 

I was still undismayed after a year’s 
intimate acquaintance with Black 
Manhattan’s exorbitant rents, foul 
hallways, slum-shocked neighbors, 
and meats and vegetables in various 
stages of decomposition selling at 
twice the prices charged by the stores 
I used to patronize on swank Madison 
Avenue. 

By this time I had become a Negro 
in every sense but the biological. An 
undefinable pain shot through my 
spine when a white man called me 
“nigger,” but the frequent use of the 
term by Negroes meant nothing to 
me. I developed a definite prefer- 
ence for light-skinned Negro girl 
friends, but looked upon a pure white 
skin with an incongruous mixture of 
amazement and distrust. White peo- 
ple became foreign to me and apart. 
They became a vast generalization. 
Personali*ies disappeared. 

It was during this period that I 
began to reorientate my attitudes to- 
ward Negroes. As I became engulfed 
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in the monstrosity that is Harlem and 
lost consciousness of the fact that I 
was really white—an outsider look- 
ing in—Negroes began to emerge as 
people. Whereas I had once gen- 
eralized so blandly about them, I now 
generalized about whites. 

Negroes became individuals, and 
as individuals I saw them for what 
they were. Good and bad, honest 
and greedy, ‘friendly and misanthrop- 
ic. It suddenly dawned on me that 
I did not love Negroes, at least not 
all of them. 

With a chestful of Harlem’s grit, 
but without the halo (visible only to 
me) that I wore when I first entered 
the Negro community, I boarded a 
train for the Deep South—Georgia. 
With no definite plans of returning 
to the race I had abandoned, I had 
decided to attend a Negro college in 
Atlanta. 

I subsequently enrolled at More- 
house College, Atlanta, where I re- 
mained from September 1945 to Au- 
gust 1946. While in Georgia, I was 
elected publicity director of the State 
NAACP Youth Conference, chair- 
man of the membership committee 
of the Morehouse College Chapter of 
the NAACP, and was editor of the 
now defunct NAACP youth quar- 
terly, Fact. 

For me it was no longer a question 
of passing. Psychologically I was a 
Negro. Perhaps more of a Negro 
than some biological Negroes, for I 
had stayed close to the people. Cen- 
tral Avenue in Los Angeles, the Em- 
barcadero in San Francisco, 135th 
Street in Manhattan. I would have 
resented any question of my race as 
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much as Walter White or number- 
less white men who are Negroes by 
choice. 

But no such questions were forth- 
coming. From the moment I boarded 
the Jim Crow coach at Washington, 
my racial identity was established. 
The caste lines of the South are as 
stupid as they are rigfd. 

In Georgia my associations with 
white people were all but completely 
cut off. Increasingly they became an 
enigma to be feared and avoided. 
The traffic policeman took on the 
form of a torturer, The white man 
sitting in front of me in the streetcar 
became a potential lyncher. I thought 
of a half-century of lynching and 
violence, of mocking juries, of An- 
gelo Herndon, of the say-Mr.-Prince- 
Albert-nigger story. Fear and hate 
clouded my mind. 

I was not in Georgia long, how- 
ever, before I developed a strong de- 
sire to see movies at close range, eat 
in decent restaurants and try on shoes 
before buying them. I began passing 
again—this time as a white man, 

On several of these sojourns into 
the white world, I met young white 


southerners. I was amazed to find 
that they too were human. Ignorant, 
perhaps, but human just the same. 
Slowly my distrust began to lessen. 
Notwithstanding their lighter skins, 
were they not very much like the 
fellows I knew and lived with at col- 
lege? They too distrusted and feared 
the unknown. They too generalized. 

Today I no longer love Negroes. 
I no longer hate the white man. I 
now like some of each, dislike some 
of each. I no longer generalize. I've. 
been a Negro, I’ve been a white man. 
Today I am neither. I am both. 

I see today, as I did not see three 
years ago, the dangers of generaliz- 
ing. Sociologists may some day prove 
this to be the root of all race pre- 
judice. For surely it was generaliz- 
ing that caused the streetcar conduc- 
tor in Atlanta to shoot a defenseless 
Negro not long ago for slipping by 
without paying his fare. Surely it 
was generalizing that was at the root 
of the monstrous lynching at Mon- 
roe. And similarly is it not general- 
izing that perpetuates the twin evils 
of segregation and discrimination, 
and causes Negroes to distrust their 
would-be white friends? 


Poetic Edueation 


A MISSOURI school teacher offered a prize for the best “short short 
action story.’” Winner was a Negro lad with a bent for poetry: 
“A mule in the barnyard—lazy and slick; 
A boy with a pin on the end of a stick. 
Boy slips behind him as still as a mouse: 
Crepe on the door of the little boy’s house.” 
Bennett Cerf, “Anything For a Laugh” 
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WO LITTLE LADS were playing in a 
Harlem street one afternoon, when one 
asked the other: 
“I'm five. How old are you?” 
“I don’t know,” was the ‘reply. 
“You mean you don’t know how old you 
are?” 
“Nope.” 
“Do women bother you?” 
“Nope.” 
“You're four.” 


Kay: McCoy 


* 


ATHER came home and found his small girl weeping bitterly at the doorstep. 
“What's the matter, darling ?’’ he asked. 
““Mummy’s drowned the kitten,” she managed to get out. 
Father tried to comfort her, explaining that this was a necessity. But still she 
wept. At last she blubbered through her tears: 
“Mummy promised I could drown it.” 
Ellen James 


N A HARLEM classroom, the teacher asked Johnny, “Is the world round?” 
“No’m,” was the reply. 
“It isn’t. Well, then, is it flat?” 
“No’m.” 
“Well,” said the teacher, “if the world isn’t round and it isn’t flat, then what 
is it?” 
Johnny confidently replied: “My daddy says it’s crooked.” 
Virginia Gray 


* * ‘ 


‘THE COLORED youngster fearfully opened the kitchen door and his mother 
saw his new pants were filthy. “You fell down in your good pants!” 

“But Mommy, I didn’t have time to take them off.” 

John Harris 


* * 


A LITTLE FELLOW who was jealous of his chum’s new baby sister came 
home complaining to his mother, he too wanted a baby sister. 
“Well, Jimmy, perhaps we can arrange to buy one for you shortly.” 
To this Jimmy earnestly protested, “No, Mommy, I want the homemade kind.” 
Vaughn Lucas 
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By Fannie Hurst 


F THIS were a motion picture, it 
would probably begin like this: 
Opening shot of a community 
composed of the stately homes of 
bankers, industrialists and executives. 
Many of them, ‘situated on fine em- 
inences overlooking the Hudson 
River; are closed and boarded up, 
attesting in melancholy fashion to 
our national neuralgic headache, 
known as the “servant problem.” 
One by one, these mansions, 
deserted by families who could no 
longer cope with domestic conditions, 
are shown in close-up. Finally the 
camera grinds to a stop before, one 
that is not boarded up. On the con- 
trary, it is an early-American beauty 
of a house, impeccably cared for, 
surrounded by trees and a garden. 
It is a bright October Saturday. 
The driveway is crowded with limou- 
sines. Men in formal afternoon attire 
and somberly dressed women are 
gathered in groups on. the verandas. 
Within the gracious living room of 
this house, Isabelle Ford Harris, 60, 
lies in her coffin. The wall behind 
her is banked with hothouse flowers 
and simpler ones from Isabelle’s gar- 
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Condensed from American Weekly 


den. Outside the open door, somé 
scolding sparrows are perched on the 
edge of their feeding station. It is 
the first time it has ever been empty. 

Now the camera shifts to a domes- 
tic employment agency. The usual 
serio-comic scene is on. Haughty 
dowagers in mink coats, who look as 
if they have just swallowed their 
lorgnettes, survey an equally haughty 
line of maids and cooks. 

Mutual antagonism rifts the scene. 
These are the matrons whose man- 
sions will presently be boarded up 
because of the “servant problem.” 
These are the maids and cooks who 
are finding the conditions that pre- 
vail in domestic service medieval and 
tyrannical, the hours too long, the 
living quarters too cramped. 

Isabelle may not be the answer to 
these problems which the camera, all 
in a few feet of film, flashes before 
the mind’s eye. But somehow she 
and her employers who stand beside 
her coffin, crushed with a sense of 
personal loss, hold out a ray of hope 


FANNIE HURST is author of Imitation 
of Life and Back Street. 


Bankers and brokers-honored her at last journey - 
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for a world of animésities, social mal- 
adjustments and clashes between 
classes. It is obvious that by .mutu- 
ally pegging away at it, Mr. and 
Mrs. John G. Gredler and Isabelle 
had worked out a successful human 
and humane relationship. 

Isabelle, as you regard her out- 
lined against the white satin pillow 
of her last earthly rest, is anywhere 
between 50 and 60 years of age. It 
is a strong, chocolate-colored face. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gredler, in whose 
gracious home on Old Cotton Lake 
Road, Mount Kisco, N. Y., she has 
spent a third of her life, know why 
they stand stricken beside her bier. 

God-fearing, simple, adamant in 
her high ethics, Isabelle lived her life 
in our storm-tossed world of nations 
grappling with nations; of labor un- 
rest; race hatreds; revolutions and 
evolutions. 

As the grieving Gredlers, who had 
done their fair part in establishing 
this sound employer-employee re- 
lationship, would tell you, and as the 
assembled gathering of neighbors 
and friends and children whom she 
had mothered and loved and fed 
cookies would tell you, and as the 
waiting birds on the feeding dish 
would chirp to you, Isabelle knew, 
with her big heart and her intuition, 
a strip of the simple Scriptural laws» 
of right living. Do unto others... 
It is more blessed to give... . 

Her funeral scene was crowded 
with men and women high in finan- 
cial and social brackets, who had 
come to pay homage to this woman 
who had given to service both stature 
and dignity. . 


Look at the pallbearers, all of 
whom had volunteered to carry her 
on her last journey: 

Mr. Gredler, executive ‘of the 
Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church; Percy J. Ebbott, 
senior vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank; Robert J. Hammer- 
schlag, a governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange ; Richard H. Mandell, 
architect ; Edwards O'’Boyle, an exec- 
utive of Transcontinental and West- 
ern Airways, and three Mount Kisco 
landscape gardeners: George Bisset, 
Alex Drummond and James Dyson. 

“The back door of our home,” 
Mrs. Gredler explains, “had come to 
be almost the only entrance we used. 
Everyone who came to visit us en- 
tered that way in order to greet Isa- 
belle in her empire, the kitchén.” 

Into that kitchen came rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, doctor, law- 
yer, merchant. Into it came the 
neighborhood child for his cookies; 
the delivery boy for that slice of 
home-made pie. Into that kitchen 
empire came Mr. Gredler as he left 
the house each morning for business, 
always wearing his rubbers in bad 
weather at her insistence. 

Isabelle loved the house she tend- 
ed! To her it was ‘our house.’’ Its 
joys, its sorrows, hers. 

The flowers she had planted in 
the garden grew out of soil that no 
mert hired fingers had spaded. She 
gave to this soil, to which the Gred- 
lers held the deed of ownership, the 
same selfish dedication that she gave 
to the household. 

How natural that this woman, who 
gave so richly and lived so richly, 
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should know bird lore, recognize a 
species by the flash of a wing across 
her window, or listen for a certain 
note in her garden. 

She had a way of inviting chil- 
dren into the joyous playrooms of her 
imagination, where dogs had vocabu- 
laries, where birds leaned down from 
their boughs and talked to little girls 
and boys, and where white mice 
waltzed with grasshoppers. 

Isabelle walked in the beauty of 
giving, and all that she was and stood 


A Business 


of Your Own 


for was stamped upon her brown 
face as she lay in her bier. 

She left a world in which the class 
struggles are still raging. All around 
the Westchester countryside, where 
the Gredlers live, stand the beautiful 
mansions that are boarded up be- 
cause of servant trouble. 

Isabelle may have solved none of 
these immediate problems. But some- 
how, because she passed this way, the 
fury seems less ominous. 

Copyright, (December 8. 
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OW WOULD you like to go 

into business for yourself with- 

out making an investment of a single 
cent? 

If you've been looking for a pleas- 

ant and easy way to get into business 

in your spare time and supplement 
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your income; Necro DicEst’s new Good Neighbor Plan offers you an opportunity 
to earn up to $500 a year. And the best part of it is that it requires no money. 
All that is required is a few hours of your spare time and a genial, friendly per- 
sonality. NeGRo Dicgst will finance you in your own magazine subscription busi- 
ness on a work-when-and-as-you-please basis. Hundreds have already joined in 
this Good Neighbor Plan and found it a profitable and pleasant venture. By 
speaking to their friends, fellow church goers, members of their club or lodge 
about reading Necro DicEst every month, they have added substantially to their 
income. 

Getting subscriptions to Necro Dicest is not a selling job. It’s usually 
something folks want to do but just have neglected. By reminding them about 
that sub and take care of sending it in, you can earn a substantial commission. 
For complete information about going into business for yourself, mail the coupon 
below to Necro Dicest, Promotion Dept., 5125 South Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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By Leonard J. Kane 


MERICA’S first Red Cap is still 

on duty, stven to five, six days 

a week, at Grand Central 
Terminal. 

He is 67-year-old James H. Wil- 
liams, now chief of the depot’s 300- 
odd porters after 43 years of bag- 
toting. 

For decades he has been greeting 
celebrities, from Minnie Maddern 
Fiske to Ginger Rogers. All during 
Al Smith’s lifetime, Williams ushered 
him off and on trains. He has taken 
care of four generations of Roose- 
velts. Rochester, the comedian, is a 
frequent guest of the Williams fam- 
ily. 

No Grand Central passenger can 
consider himself a big shot until Jim 
has personally met him. The Chief 
no longer handles bags himself; an- 
other Red Cap does that while the 


boss carries a token brief case or” 


hatbox. 

The younger generation is Jim’s 
special project. Headmasters of pri- 
vate schools in New England wire 
the Chief at vacation time when 
students are coming home through 
Grand Central. Williams takes them 
in tow the minute the train doors 
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open, guides them into taxis and 
delivers final instructions. 

Williams is an easy man to find 
in the Grand Central crowds. Proud- 
ly sporting the red carnation he has 
worn every day for 33 years, Jim can 
always be spotted near his “‘outside 
office,” hard by Track 30. 

“I just stand there blowing my 
whistle and answering questions,” 
Jim says of his work. ‘And sort of 
checking up on the boys, too. They 
can’t fool me—I can close my eyes 
and tell from the sound how many 
bags are on their trucks.” 

Encouraged by Williams, many 
Negro youths have worked their way 
through college as Red Caps. Former 
charges who are now lawyers, doctors 
and teachers frequently visit him. 
One of his boys is now Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 

Williams is looking forward to re- 
tirement in 1949, when he will be 70. 

“We can't run Grand Central. 
without the Chief,’ protests Miss 
Elizabeth Eckard, supervisor of the 
Travelers Aid Society in the station. 
“He's as much a part of the place 
as the Twentieth Century.” 


Copyright, This Week (November 3, 1946) 
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| He’s as much a part of Grand Central Station as the Twentieth Century Limited 
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ORACE GREELEY’S famous 
H advice, “Go West, young 

man,” helped to build Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, just 
as the exodus from the South swelled 
the population of big cities in the 
North and East, but both movements 
by-passed the country inbetween—the 
mid-central states. 

During World War II, there was 
again an enormous displacement, 
both black and white, and this time 
the South and the North lost to the 
Far West, thanks to the magnetic 
powers of one Henry J. Kaiser. Be- 
tween 1941 and March of 1945, more 
than 5,400,000 farmers packed up 
their plowshares and took them to 
the cities and industrial centers to be 
welded into bullets and battleships 
and B-29’s. At the same time, over 
2,500,000 city folks were going rural, 
but that still left the farms nearly 
3,000,000 short. 
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Go where Negroes aren’t living in big numbers, 
advises an author who came from there 


Today with the West Coast and 
every large city in the North and East 
bursting its seams, crowded to the 


explosive point, people—especially 
Negroes—might well look to the 
mid-central states for escape from the 
critical housing shortage, crime and 
delinquency, disease and ever-increas- 
ing racial tension. And if you must 
have yet another reason, they tell me 
the atomic bomb is strictly an urban 
exigency. 

It seems rather foolish for people 
to continue to pour into cities where 
a whole family may be forced to oc- 
cupy one room—if it is lucky—when 
not so very far away are states like 
Wyoming and Montana with a bare 
two and three persons per square 
mile. And a Negro is most uncom- 
mon. According to the 1940 census, 


ERA BELL THOMPSON is author of 
the popular autobiography American 
Daughter. 
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the Negro population for the eight 

mid-central states was as follows: 
North Dakota 201 
South Dakota 474 


Idaho 595 
Wyoming 956 
Montana 1,120 
Minnesota 9,928 
Nebraska 14,171 
Iowa 16,694 
Total 44,139 


There are more people in two 
square miles of New York City than 
there are Negroes in this whole area, 
and their number, like that of the 
whites, is steadily diminishing. 

If the mid-central states had a Cal- 
ifornia or Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce, they might attract more peo- 
ple. What little publicity that is 
parcelled out to a waiting world is 
usually in the form a weather reports, 
and those negative. Quote: ‘“—par- 
alyzing blizzards clippling all of Co- 
lorado . . . North Dakota, the coldest 
spot in the country . . . fear of new 
dust storms in Nebraska.” Terrify- 
ing headlines, these, stories of death 
and destruction, but never a word 
about the lush valleys and _ stately 
mountains, or wheat fields, golden 
ripe and restless; nothing about the 
red glow of a prairie sunset, purple 
shadows of the sage brush at twilight. 
Yes, even buttermilk skies. 

There are hardships, and there is 
beauty in the frontier country, and 


‘those weather reports are, I must con- 


fess, the gospel truth. Winds blow 
hard and long across the plains, but 
did you ever try to turn the corner 
at Michigan avenue and Wacker drive 
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_ in sophisticated Chicago on a windy 


day? It does get a bit chilly in North 
Dakota, but a nice dry 45 below isn’t 
nearly as uncomfortable as a damp 
20. If you stay outside long enough, 
you can hardly tell where blood stops 
and rigor mortis sets in. Summers 
are as hot as winters are cold, and a 
July may—often does—hit a dry 120. 

I know these things, for I spent 
fifteen of my never-mind-how-many 
years in North Dakota, thanks to an 
adventuresome uncle who took to the 
wild and wooly west when it still was. 
Over half a century ago, said uncle 
and family left the coal mines of lowa 
for a homestead in not only the cold- 
est of states, but in its bleakest, most 
barren and unproductive region. 

He wasn’t the only colored man to 
venture into the unknown, nor was 
he the first. As a matter of fact, the 
first ‘‘white” child born in the state 
was—glory be—black! That was in 
1802 when roads were mere Iridian 
trails and the trails were still hot. 
History tells us this baby was that of 
Pierre Bonza, a servant of Alexander 
Henry, of the fur-trading Henry’s. 
Nearly five years later the next white 
child was born—not only white, but 
illegitimate and to the ‘Orkney Lad,” 
a woman who had been masquerad- 
ing as a man. 

*By the time my uncle lured my 
city-bred, Virginia-born father into 
“God's Country,” the Negro popula- 
tion was close to an all-time high of 
617, and not all of them were de- 
scendants of Pierre, Junior. Many 
came in search of racial freedom and 
homes in a new land. There were 
also itinerant harvest hands, traveling 
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musicians, and an occasional baseball 
team barnstorming from coast to 
coast, and here and there in the bar- 
ber shops and hotels of the larger 
cities were colored porters. Some 
Negroes operated places of business 
as well as farms. 

After a rather successful fling at 
farming, due to no fault of his own, 
my father entered into both the res- 
taurant and second-hand fields. An- 
other colored man operated a pawn 
shop and later a dance pavilion. The 
customers, for obvious reasons, were 
white. 

The country, because of its rug- 
gedness, is inhabited chiefly by peo- 
ple from northern Europe, first and 
second generation Norwegians, Rus- 
sians and Germans. From _ the 
Negro’s point of view, they are not 
only good farmers, but also good 
neighbors, having none of the inborn 
racial prejudices found in the ma- 
jority of Americans. 

Most of the farms in North Dakota 
average from 260 to 500 acres in size 
and their chief products are wheat, 
flax and other small grains. Unusu- 
ally good crops during the past four 
years have caused land values to sky- 
rocket from $2 per acre for very poor 
land to as high as $50 for choice 
tracts along the Missouri River. An 
average farm is now valued at $7,500. 
Indicative of the new trend is a recent 
mewspaper account of the phenom- 
enal rise of boom towns near the con- 
struction site of a huge dam across 
the Missouri river. 
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Second to agriculture, forestry and 
fishing, the greatest number of men 
in the «mid-central states is employed 
in wholesale and retail trades, with 
manufacturing, transportation, and 
construction third, fourth and fifth, 
respectively. Please note: recreation 
and amusement is at the bottom of 
the list. 

Educational advantages and oppor- 
tunities are better than good. Very 
few of the colleges or universities 
could fill a quota if they had one,. 
and by the same token, the possibility 
of race riots is also remote. 

Strangely enough, intermarriage is 
illegal in all of the eight states except 
Iowa and Minnesota. Your chances 
of marrying in a Negro church aren't 
any too good either, especially in 
North Dakota where there is only one 
in the whole state. And still on the 
illegal side, between 1919 and 1940, 
this area was the scene of 267 lynch- 
ings, 21 victims Negroes. Even with- 
out mob assistance, Negro deaths ex- 
ceeded births. 

Yes, they could do with a few more 
people out that way, a few less out 
this way. 

Why not try the country inbe- 


-tween? Work and the weather, a few 


hardships shouldn’t frighten anyone, 
certainly not Negroes who have 
worked so long, done without so 
much. If freedom of opportunity is 
really what you want, then go to the 
places where it is possible, and build 
for yourselves a new home and a bet- 
ter way of life. Go on, Man! 


‘ 
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Advice to Negro tourists who go south of the border 


How to travel 


By Thyra Edwards 


T USED to be that getting into 
Mexico, for non-white travellers, 
was beset with all manner of 
legal restrictions. Mexican consu- 
lates refused tourist cards, railway 
companies were instructed not to sell 
transportation and travel agencies dis- 
couraged buying tours. The hard- 
_ headed Negroes who. went on and got 
as far as the border encountered 
Mexican customs officials who either 
turned them back or extracted $200 
from them. 
When by a combination of persis- 
tence, chance or $200,-a non-white 


traveller hurdled the Rio Grande, the. 


big river which separates the English 
and Spanish-speaking Americas, the 
reward was watm welcome and 
friendly, trusting hospitality. The 
Mexican people who know nothing 
about border restrictions accept or 
reject visitors solely on the basis of 
good or bad manners. 

In fact, any other reservations they 
may have are directed against the 
Yanqui or gringo, as Mexicans deri- 
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sively designate American whites 
whom they identify with U. S. dollar 
domination, about which the hum- 
blest barefoot Indian in the plaza 
knows and feels a great deal. 

In those days accommodations and 
services, public, private and commer- 
cial, were available to everybody 
without restriction or discrimination. 

Since 1939, by the direct interven- 
tion of then-President Lazaro Car- 
denas, border restrictions have been 
sharply modified. Senor Rafael 
Nieto, first Secretary of the Mexican 
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Embassy at Washington, insists they 
no longer exist. 

But while customs officials have 
changed their ways, conditions on the 
other side of the border are just as 
sharply modified. For in the war 
years while our troops advanced and 
occupied Nazi Germany and parts of 
western Europe, an annual invasion 
of 200,000 U. S. tourists established 
a beach head in Mexico and en- 
trenched the occupation of American 
tourismo. Today U. S. investors own 
or control most of the modern hotels, 
restaurants, pensions, and night clubs 
throughout Mexico, while Mexican 
public officials and commercial men 
are reduced to subordinates and 
agents of the occupation. 

Mexican people, who frankly dis- 
like the gringo tourist, are still apt to 
be extra friendly on encounter with 
non-white Americans whom they in- 
stinctively exempt from the distaste- 
ful gringo classification. But you 
can’t just saunter up to any hotel or 
restaurant with the old ease and con- 
fidence, sure of the same service any 
other patron expects. 

In Mexico today, Negroes may or 
may not get a room in a first-class 
hotel. Chances today are just about 
the same as in San Francisco, New 
York City, Boston or Chicago, the 
four most liberal cities in the U. S. A., 
in the above order. Negroes cer- 
tainly won't be welcomed at the popu- 
lar, widely-advertised Hotel Geneve 
in whose lobby I once saw an Ameri- 
can tourist walk up and slap a Negro 
educator who stood quietly just in- 
side the street door waiting for a 
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Mexican educator with whom she had 
an appointment. 

‘Colored tourists won't be welcome 
at any of the smart hotels along Ave- 


‘nida Madero or Paseo de la Reforma 


ot Avenida Juarez or Cinco de Mayo. 
In fact, it’s well to pass up most of 
those whose hospitality is so poetically 
extended through the pages of the 
colorful brochures of Wells Fargo 
and Company, Cooks Tours and other 
travel agencies. The modest Biltmore 
near the Arch of the Revolution and 
the pretty little Swiss-managed Carl- 
ton nearby are, according to recent re- 
ports, unchanged in their democra- 
tically-dispensed hospitality. And my 
charming hostess and friend, Dofia 
Concepcién Miiller, still opens the 
heavy, barricaded gates of her quaint 
old patioed home at 156 Calle Sabina 
to students and teachers and musi- 
cians and just plain folks without con- 
cern of race, color or religion. 
During his term as President, La- 
zaro Cardenas, who did so much for 
land, education and oil in Mexico, at- 
tended personally to incidents of ra- 
cial discrimination brought to his at- 
tention, just as he attended personally 
to Indian villagers who suffer from 
Mexico’s own particular brand of in- 
ternal race prejudice, that between 
Spaniard, Mexican, Mestizo and In- 
dian. In those days, offending hotel 
keepers had to open up or be closed 
up, and no argument about it. 
Under the presidency of Avila Ca- 
macho this policy was relaxed. Newly- 


THYRA EDWARDS is a former social 
worker who has conducted several tours 
through Mexico for groups of Chicago 
Negroes. 
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elected President Miguel Aleman car- 
ries on in the Camacho tradition. 

Even the progressive Alexander 
Carillo, editor of the labor paper, El 
Populo, labor's deputy to the Mexi- 
can Parliament and attendant and 
shadow of the militant president of 
the Latin-American Federation of 
Labor, Lombardo Toledano, neatly 
sidestepped the color issue when 
Elizabeth Curtis Cervantes pressed 
him for action in behalf of hotel ac- 
commodations for a group of Negro 
tourists I was organizing a few years 
ago. 

If you’re lucky enough to be driv- 
ing down to Mexico, you’re going to 
pass through some of the most start- 
lingly stark and beautiful scenery I've 
found anywhere in the western 
world: naked mountains picked out 
by pronged cacti like strange pipe or- 
gans; wild ravines and precipitate 
cliffs and sunsets tinting little white 
towns nestled in the crook of a moun- 
tain curve; steep, fantastically bent 
roads. You'll be stopped by grace- 
fully dignified little Indian women 
with babies like delicate, wilting flow- 
ers cradled in their blue rebozas. 
They'll sell you opals, as big as pul- 
let eggs, and fabulous turquoise for a 
peso. 

A barefoot, white-pajamed Indian 
will step aside to let your car pass 
while you gape at the faint-tinted 
lovebirds closeted in cages piled one 
on top of the other on his head to a 
perilous height of four or five feet. 
He’s taking them to market at some 
town or other. When the sun gets 
too hot, he sets the cages down and 
while he takes his siesta under a tree 
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by the side of the road before he re- 
sumes the journey which may be two 
or three or fourteen days walk. These 
are the people U. S. tourists write 
home about as ‘‘lazy Indians sleeping 
in the sun.” I could point a moral 
here about “lazy Negroes sleeping in 
the cotton patch” in the heat of Au- 
gust. Nor are the Indians dirty as 
the tourist glibly describes the poor 
everywhere. In Indian villages where 
I've lived, every family went daily to 
the river to bathe and do the family 
wash, 

Should you choose to combine an 
ocean voyage with your visit to our 
Southern neighbor, the entrance via 
the famed harbor of Vera Cruz is 
packed with drama and _ interest. 
You'll find everywhere shops dis- 


- pensing turtle oil, a thick, amber- 


colored fluid said to be priceless for 
the complexion, if you can endure the 
fishy smell; the most fascinating big, 
floppy picture hats at a peso; the most 
delicious huachanango—huachan- 
ingito, the menu lists it in the tender 
diminutive, a succulent coral-colored 
fish we know by the less aesthetic 
name of .red snapper. 

And you'll see more Negroes than 
anywhere else in Mexico. They are 
the descendants of the slaves Cortez 
transferred from Cuba. The only rea- 
*son they do not constitute another 
racial category in Mexico is that there 
are not enough of them. 

In Mexico City everybody goes to 
Sanborn’s to eat Mexican food modi- 
fied for the American palate with 
service by Indian girls slicked up for 
the same trade. The crowd is all- 
American and the setting as nearly 
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American as it is possible to make 
that beautiful old House of Tiles, 
Casa de las Azulejos, without absolute 
mayhem. I'd make the trip once, just 
to see that lovely old house which is 
one of the most famous in Spanish- 
America. While you're there, see the 
murals on the stair landing. They're 
by Clemente Orozco who, according 
to folks who know about such things, 
is the greatest of the Mexican mod- 
erns. 


While it’s a tourist center, I 
wouldn’t omit Sanborn’s. But the 
food and the folks are a lot more 
exciting at Uruguay 18. Here the 
cooking is Castilian as is the clientele, 
with nary a thought of, for or about 
tourists. The arroz con pollo (rice 
with chicken) is fabulous. Why it 
should be called rice with chicken I 
don’t know, for there are whole crabs 
six inches across mixed in with clams 
and shrimps and scallops all in the 
shell and, of course, legs of chicken, 
and the rice bathed in saffron, ac- 
cented with garlic. And all this 
merely the come-on—the bridge that 
gets you over from soup to beef réast 
and mutton roast and salad and cer- 
veza, which is Spanish for beer, and 
green vegetables and a rich pudding 
pastry and fresh fruit and coffee and, 
if you like, a liquer. 


Of course, you'll see only Spanish 
people here, which is really the rea- 
son for the trip, if you stop to think 
about it; families mostly, and there’s 
no swank and the linen and silver are 
on the dull side. But the company is 
lively. And there’s a marimba band 
that plays in the courtyard below— 
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the dining room ts on the second 
floor. 

I wouldn’t spend too much time 
in Mexico City—though I wouldn't 
leave without lingering about the 
colorful and varied mercados or pub- 
lic markets. The flower stalls of 
Mercado San Juan, the fruits and 
baskets and little clay figurines at 
Mercado de Santa Maria de Ribera, 
the Merced market near the Zocalo 
for embroideries and textiles and 
hand-made toys and a thousand other _ 
fascinating hand-made objects. 

Vicente Guerrero, one of the early 
presidents of the Republic of Mexico 
—as distinguished from Spanish- 
governed colonial Mexico—was a 
Negro, according to some of the his- 
tory books. Others say he was full- 
blooded Indian. Anyway, he’s a 
third Mexican racial category, which 
should be noted by travellers who 
come away reporting there’s no race 
problem in Mexico “excepts by and 
of the Americans.’’ The only place 
I've found race prejudice outlawed 
and incidents of race discrimination 
prosecuted and punished is the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. Else- 
where the difference is one of degree. 

Guerrero is buried in the same 
cemetery as the Mexican-Indian hero, 
Juarez, and very near Juarez’ tomb. 
I aways stop there, though it’s omit- 
ted from the “What to See in Mex- 
ico” plugs. 

There is certainly race prejudice 
in Mexico. Make no mistake about 
it. There is the anti-Negro bias that 
Americans have brought in and the 
anti-Jewish sentiment promoted by 
the Germans, who despite their super- 
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race theories have intermartied with 
the Mexicans and therefore exert 
stronger ideological influence than 
the despised and powerful Amer- 
icans. And, without the influence 
of either of these groups, there is the 
prejudice of the native Mexicans— 
the pure Spanish bloods and the 
mestizos—(half Spanish and half In- 
dian ) —feel toward the full-blood In- 
dians—a feeling that is translated 
into poor schools or no schools, poor 
wages, dirt-floored huts and no health 
facilities. 

You can make a trip to Mexico 
and by chance or design skirt any 
unpleasantness. Fine! But don’t 
come back generalizing about race 
prejudice. in Mexico. Of course, 
Butch, of the famous Manhattan in 
Cuernevaco, who happens to be a 
Texas-born Negro, is a success. But 
he would tell you he'd rather visiting 
Negroes didn’t raise any fuss there 
and expect more in Mexico than they 


get at home. 

My friend, Felix Alarcon, a hand- 
some, very dark Vera Cruzanan, will 
tell you that he gets along splendidly. 
And he does. He's public relations 
man for El Patio, the popular night 
club which you will want to see. But 
he’ll also tell you that he has found 
“one particular hotel’’ where he 
houses Negro talent brought to El 
Patio—and will recommend the same 
course to you. 

I don’t take his advice. I just stay 
away from the tourist centers where 
you'll be defenseless—and hunt out 
the Mexican people. They are still 
friendly and hospitable. And I en- 
joy the beauty and flowers, the fiesta 
and pageantry of one of the most 
colorful countries in the world with 
as little contact as possible with the 
type of Americans I avoid back home. 
And, until Mexico has another Laza- 
ro Cardehas as President, I recom- 
mend the same course to you. 


Lest, Strayed Or Stolen 


A WELL-DEVELOPED Harlem high school girl had a slight cold. 
As a precaution upon going to a dinner party, she took along two 
handkerchiefs, placing the extra one in the bosom of her dress. As 
dinner progressed she found she needed her spare handkerchief, but 
feeling about her dress bosom she couldn't find it. 

She then began to search intently, from right to left, until suddenly 
she realized every eye at the table was on her. 
she smiled and murmured, “I KNEW I had two when I left home.” 


Becoming embarrassed, 


Frances Kline 
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Jackie Robinson 
Joe Louis 
Paul Robeson 


OPULAR CHOICE of the na- 
Prion's sports experts as the best 

all-around Negro athlete of all 
time is Jackie Robinson, first colored 
player to break into organized base- 
ball. 

Chosen by a jury of 17 foremost 
sports writers and radio announcers, 
Robinson led heavyweight champ Joe 
Louis and ex-All American football 
star Paul Robeson by a narrow mar- 
gin. The Montreal Royals second 
baseman who is to get a tryout with 
the Brooklyn Dodgers this Spring 
won by virtue of his all-around ex- 
cellence not only in baseball but also 
football and basketball. 
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Robinson, Louis and Robeson were 
selected out of a field of 26 prom- 
inent Negro athletes who have made 
sports history since American colonial 
times. Actually Louis led in the 
number of first choices, garnering 
seven to five for Robinson, but Rob- 
inson tallied 12 mentions to Louis’ 
10 in the total. Robeson was just 
one vote behind the Brown Bomber. 
Only other athlete to make an im- 
pressive showing was trackman Jesse 
Owens who got 6 votes. 

Getting two votes each were Henry 
Armstrong, only boxer to hold three 
titles simultaneously, and Kenny 
Washington, halfback with the pro- 
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fessional Los Angeles Rams. Single 
votes were cast for Joe Gans, John 
Borican, Fritz Pollard, Buddy Young, 
Dolly King, Willis Ward and Duke 
Slater. 

Typical comments of the experts 
were: 

Warren Brown: “It really is un- 
fair to rate Joe Louis, Paul Robeson 
and Duke Slater as 1-2-3. All three 
have been superior athletes, but the 
examples they have given in their 
daily lives, in and out of sports, and 
the tremendous influence they have 
had, not only on growing youth but 
the mature, stamps them as great men 
by any analysis. 

“Perhaps I have stepped out of 
bounds in adding their extra-sports 


activity as the determining factor, but 
if so I’m sure the three will protect 
me. I know Louis can lick anyone 
who disputes me; I know Paul can 
outsing and outargue anyone who 
challenges me; and I’m quite sure 
that if Joe, Paul and I get too in- 
volved, Duke, the attorney-at-law, 
will either clear us by throwing a 
block, or will spring us by due pro- 
cess of law.” ; 

John Lardner: “Yd also rate Jack 
Johnson, Joe Walcott, Satchell Paige, 
Josh Gibson and Sam Langford high 
up, as well as Paul Robeson, William 
H. Lewis, who played footbal! for 
Harvard in the 1890's, and John Shel- 
burne, Dartmouth back in 1919 or 


1920.” 


These Experts Picked Greatest Athlete 


Red Barber, popular Columbia Broadcasting System sports announcer. 
Warren Brown, sports columnist of the Chicago Herald-American. 
Eddie Burbridge, sports editor of the California Eagle. 

John P. Carmichael, sports editor of the Chicago Daily News. 
Leo Fischer, sports columnist of the Chicago Herald-American. 

Lem Graves, Jr., sports editor of the Norfolk Journal & Guide. 
Cleveland Jackson, sports editor of the Cleveland Call-Post. 
Gene Kessler, sports editor of the Chicago Times. 

Sam Laey, sports editor of the Baltimore Afro-American. 

John Lardner, sports columnist of Newsweek. 

Dan Parker, sports editor of the New York Mirror. 

Grantland Rice, dean of American sports writers. 

Edward Robinson, sports editor of the Los Angeles Sentinel. 
Wendell Smith, sports editor of the Pittsburgh Courier. 

Bill Stern, sports announcer of National Broadcasting Company. 
Wilbur Wood, sports editor of the New York Sun. 

Fay Young, sports editor of the Chicago Defender. 
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Best All-Around Negro Athlete of All Time 


John Lardner Joe Louis Joe Gans Jesse Owens 

John P. Carmichae! Joe Louis Jesse Owens Satchel Paige 
Wendell Smith Jackie Robinson Paul Robeson Joe Louis 

Bill Stern Joe Louis Jesse Owens Satchell Paige 
Lem Graves, Jr. John Borican Paul Robeson Jackie Robinson . 
Wilbur Wood Joe Louis Jesse Owens Henry Armstrong 
Edward-Robinson ‘| Jackie Robinson Paul Robeson Fritz Pollard 
Grantland Rice Joe Louis Buddy Young Jackie Robinson 
Cleveland Jackson Jackie Robinson Paul Robeson Dollie King 

Leo Fischer Jackie Robinson Joe Louis Willis Ward 
Fay Young Paul Robeson Jackie Rodinson Kenny Washington 
Dan Parker Paul Robeson Jackie Robinson Kenny Washington 
Red Barber Jesse Owens Jackie Robinson Paul Robeson 
Sam Lacy Jackie Robinson Paul Robeson Jesse Owens 

Gene Kessler Joe Louis Jesse Owens Jackie Robinson 
Warren Brown Joe Louis Paul Robeson Duke Slater 

Eddie Burbridge Henry Armstrong Joe Louis Jackie Robinson 
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HERE are ten thousand ways 
Ter making a living, I have been 

told, but 9,997 of them have 
been neglected by Negro women. 
The other three, beauty shops, res- 
taurants and dress shops, are the most 
popular business enterprises among 
colored women, nation-wide surveys 
reveal. 

These time-tested businesses have 
been built into large, lucrative con- 
cerns by hundreds of colored women, 
but the untapped possibilities in 
novel business ventures are unlimited, 
and they offer the alert woman an 
excellent chance to become financially 
independent. 

With a little imagination and lots 
of determination, wide, new avenues 
of unusual self-employment can be 
opened up. I know, because I tried 
it. 

At the height of the depression, in 
November, 1934, I was forced to 
join the army of women who began 
looking for jobs to supplement their 
husbands’ incomes and help hold to- 
gether their families. As a former 
school teacher, wife, mother and 
homemaker, I was not too. well 
equipped to weather the fierce com- 
petition for the few jobs available in 
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Nanette Candies is examn'e of tow one woman graduated from kitchen into business 


WOMEN BUSINESS 


Birmingham. But I had two assets 
which I decided to put to use. 

One was a deep, but dormant in- 
terest in business, inherited from my 
mother. The other was an aptitude 
for the art of candymaking which I 
had acquired while attending Spel- 
man College. Combining the two, 
Nanette Candies came into being. 

I became a businesswoman and in- 
side of eight years, I was selling more 
than 100,000 pounds of candy an- 
nually. 

Any hard-working Negro woman 
with the will can find a way to go 
into business. 

Today in America, the situation is 
becoming similar to that of a dozen 
years ago during the depression. 
Women who worked in war plants 
during the war still have their desire 
for financial independence, but jobs 
are no longer as plentiful as they once 
were. The high cost of living makes 
it imperative that they continue to 
contribute a share of the family in- 
come. With their wartime savings 
and whetted ambitions, they are find- 
ing the field of business an inviting 
one. 

There is another group of women 
who are eyeing the prospect of be- 
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coming businesswomen—those who 
served in the armed forces. With 
the help of the GI Bill of Rights, 
with its loan provisions, they are now 
able to finance any reasonable ven- 
ture, even in the face of local banks’ 


reluctance to extend credit to Ne- © | 


groes. 

Making the decision to enter busi- 
ness and choosing a suitable one is the 
first and biggest obstacle to hurdle, 
one that requires much thought and’ 
careful evaluation of one’s abilities. 
Once the decision is made, the start 
is rather simple. There are many 
Negro women who have stepped off 


~the traditional paths to enter new 


and exciting fields. 

Jewelry making is certainly an 
unusual occupation, yet Winifred 
Mason of New York City has gained 
nation-wide fame for her original de- 
signs in copper jewelry. 

Mrs. C. R. Foster, Chicago high 
school teacher, has turned a unique 
hobby into a money-making proposi- 
tion. Orginator of Trashcraft, mak- 
ing art objects from rubbish, Mrs. 
Foster has written two books outlin- 
ing projects in trashcraft. 

New Yorker Sarah West, hand 
loom weaving expert, had made the 
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ancient craft pay off in high divi- 
dends with her thriving rug and tap- 
estry business. 

Bessie Blount, young Newark, 
New Jersey, nurse, is able to write 
by holding a pencil in her teeth or 
between her toes. She uses this 
ability to train armless vets to write. 
She hopes to establish a clinic to aid 
amputees, a project that will have its 
business side as well as humanitarian. 

My own business, Nanette Candies, 
started on a shoestring. My kitchen, 
ordinary utensils and five dollars in 
~ borrowed capital were all I had. Our 
first orders were for assorted fancy 
candies for the Christmas season. 
Then followed the other days when 
candy is the customary gift, Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter and Mother's Day. 
Each holiday’s business topped the 

one before. 

‘I soon realized that the types of 
candy.that I was making were largely 
seasonal and decided to consider con- 
fections that were more continually 
in demand. It was about this time 
that I became acquainted with Ernest 
Nickerson, an experienced candy 
maker, who had worked for large 
manufacturers. His interest in the 
idea of a plant was immediate and he 
began to work with me. A careful 
survey of the market convinced us 
that we should make assorted penny 
and nickel goods. 

In less than a year Nanette Candies 
graduated from the kitchen to a small 
shop—my remodeled back porch. 
At this time our customers were 
mostly people who wanted fancy 
candies for gifts and for special sea- 
sons, and schools which found it nec- 


essary to supplement their income by 
selling candy and other things. 

Business continued to grow, every- 
thing worked smoothly until Septem- 
ber, 1935. That year my husband 
died. No longer was I a helpmate, 
but the sole support of my home and 
children. My oldest son had just 
entered college, the next was almost 
ready to go, and the youngest, my 
daughter, had two years of high 
school and then college. 

It was clear that I must make a 
decision. I had the opportunity to 
return to teaching, but the success of 
Nanette Candies made the prospect 
of such a low-paying job quite un- 
attractive. My children and a very 
dear friend, Mrs. Myra J. Bryant, 
encouraged me to keep the business 
going. 

I guess it was my family heritage 
that finally made up my mind. My 
grandfather was born a slave but de- 
veloped into a minister, blacksmith, 
wood craftsman, general merchant, 
postmaster and gentleman farmer. 
My mother, the youngest of seven 
children, idolized her father and 
worked with him in stores and shops. 
She was his righthand man and he 
often told her with a laugh, ‘Rose, 
you can do anything a man can do 
except strike a match on the seat of 
your pants.” 

But she practiced until she mas- 
tered evén this manly art and raced 
down to the blacksmith shop to show 
him her accomplishment. Maybe I 
take after her. At any rate I decided 
to stay in the candy business. 

Nanette Candies became. the main 
source of income for the Anderson 
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family. In 1936 we built our first 
shop, a 14 by 25-foot building. It 
was equipped very ‘simply and there 
were two helpers employed. 

With the neighboring schools well 
supplied with Nanette Candies, our 
next market was the Negro retail 
stores and other shops. But this was 
a rather expensive method of distri- 
bution. The territory was too widely 
“scattered. The logical solution was 

the stores closer to the shop, most of 
them owned by whites. 

The hardships that confront a busi- 
ness based purely on Negro clientele 
cannot be minimized, and limiting 
trade to a single race group is a 
bar to large scale enterprise. Never- 
theless, Nanette Candies sought the 
patronage of local white store owners. 
Some were easily sold, some not so 
easily and a few absolutely refused 
to buy. 

Success seemed assured in 1937 
when another unit was added to the 

' plant, and by 1939 our territory in- 
cluded mining sections and towns 
outside Birmingham. 

Our peak year was 1942 when we 
handled more than 125,00 pounds 
of candy. With a staff of nine per- 
sons, a patronage that is interracial, 
Nanette Candies has an ambitious 
program of expansion outlined for 
this postwar period. 


For a married woman who is 


launching a career in business, there 
are certain legal aspects which should 
be recognized. In most states, a wife 
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is enabled to engage in an independ- 
ent business. without interfgrence 
from.her husband or anyone claiming 
through him. She can handle her ° 
own funds and act on her own 
liability. 

However, in North Carolina and 
Texas the husband must join in the 
wife's proceedings to establish her 
status as a free trader, and in Califor- 
nia and Nevada objections from the 
husband's creditors may defeat the 
wife’s petition. 

In Georgia and Michigan, before 
the wife can enjoy in her own right 
the profits of her business, she must 
have the consent of her husband. 
Eight states have community property 
laws which require a married woman 
to place on public record a list of her 
separate personal property. This 
protects her rights of ownership if 
the property is seized by her hus- 
band’s creditors on. the assumption 
that it is his property. These states 
are Arkansas, California, Idaho, Mas- 
sachusetts, Montana, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, and South Dakota. 

Once she has selected the business 
she will enter, the wise woman_will 
try to get all the training she can in 
that particular field and general busi- 
ness practice as well. 

With a new idea, a deep-seated 
faith in herself and her ability, the 
rest is easy for the woman who once 
wore the khaki uniform of the WAC, 
the blue coverall of the war worker, 
or who still wears the gingham apron 
of the housewife. 
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“The Man 


Poet Vachel Lindsay roused Negro ire 
with classic poem but won his spurs 
in life as fighter for their freedom 


Who Wrote CONGO 


By Mark Harris 


AVE you ever read The Con- 
go, by Vachel Lindsay? Prob- 
ably so. If you attended high- 

school in the United States you were 
exposed to the American poets and 
you were assigned to read this Lindsay 
poem. 

You saw that it was called “‘a study 
of the Negro race,” and that it was 
written in three sections: one, ‘their 
basic savagery’; two, ‘‘their irrepres- 
sible high spirits,” and, three, “the 
hope of their religion.” 

And you knew, if you were a 
Negro, that this was by no means a 
“study of the Negro race.” If you 
were a wide-awake white student who 
looked without prejudice on his 
colored neighbors, you knew there 
was no more “basic savagery... 
religion . . . irrepressible high spirits” 
in Negroes than there were in white 
people. 

And perhaps you closed your 
poetry book and forever after you 
turned up your nose at the mention 
of Vachel Lindsay, and you wondered 
how this could be the same Lindsay 


who stirred you with Abraham Lin-— 


coln Walks At Midnight. 


‘The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
didn’t like The Congo either; and 
said so in the columns of The Crisis. 
Then Vachel Lindsay protested to 
the Messrs. Du Bois and Spingarn. 

The poem was written in 1914. In 
1916 he was still protesting his de- 
nunciation by Negroes. ° ‘for reasons 
I cannot fathom.” 

And the seven- NAACP 
replied that Lindsay did not ‘‘write 
about colored humanity as you write’ 
about white humanity.” 

He was deeply hurt, and he said 
then as he did all his life, that Te 
Congo was a poem of optimism, a 
poem to be read for the rhythm and 
spirit of the lines, a poem that sprang 
from the depths of his exposed and 
generous heart. And he protested 
that America read The Congo to 
the exclusion of his hundreds of other 
poems arfd his four prose volumes. 

He felt that if a man—or a race— 
were to be studied they must be 
studied on the basis of all their work 
and pronouncements and not on a 
single side of their lives. And a 
closer examination of Lindsay indi- , 
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cates that even when one agrees that 
The Congo is bad sociology, bad 
science and broad generality, there 
is too much else in his work and in 
the activity of his busy fifty-two years 
to dismiss it as an anti-Negro poem. 
Misjudgment, perhaps, but a thrust 
against the Negro . . .? 

Lindsay never watched passively 
the struggles of the Negro people. 

He was born in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, which he always called his 
home. In 1931 he died, a suicide, in 
the house in which he was born. 
Springfield is a Northern town with a 
Southern outlook, and in his child- 
hood and youth he was torn between 
a Northern mother and a Southern fa- 
ther. In later years he was to say that 
the Mason-Dixon line severed his 
heart and “ran East and West on Ed- 
wards Street” in Springfield. 

He saw much pageantry in honor 
of Lincoln, and heard many speeches 
in honor of the Great Emancipator, 
for Springfield was Lincoln’s home, 
too. And of this he was to say: “I 
have seen many a silly celebration of 
Lincoln leaving out the Negro.: Cer- 
tainly such lip service is absurd.” 

Absurdities were common in his 
home city, and once he wrote a satire 
about Springfield, in which white 
America was Jim Crowed by the 
Chinese. The Chinese invaders had 
one good leader, however. His name 
was Lin Kon. Lin Kon sought free- 
dom for the whites. 

The Crisis published this satire; 
The Golden-Faced People, in 1914. 
It was also widely distributed in 
Springfield, where, needless to say, it 
did not improve his popularity. 
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Nor was the Springfield Chamber 
of Commerce pleased by his comment 
that “‘the soul of Lincoln has been 
delivered to prigs and politicians in 
the postage-stamp spirit.” And when 
he asserted that Springfield should be 
cross-breed of all races’ he was 
roundly denounced by the lily-whites 
and the purity boys. 

Springfield as Lindsay envisioned it 
and Springfield as it existed were not 
the same. The violent race riot of 
1908, he said, “shook my young 
soul,” and during the following win- 
ter he attempted to eliminate some of 
the ill-will created by lecturing at the 
YMCA on: “The Negro—His Con- 
tribution to Our Citizenship.” 

He attempted further to establish 
better relations with his prose vol- 
umes. It is noteworthy that in each 
of his books Negroes play dignified 
roles, and subjects pertaining to race 
relations are discussed with a progres- 
sive outlook. 

His Golden Book of Springfield 
is a fantasy about the city of his 
dream, the Springfield of the year 
2018, and in it a Negro woman is one 
of his companions and fellow-mem- 
bers at the Prognosticators’ Club. 
(The club meets in the Leland Hotel. 
In 1946 Negroes were still forbidden 
privileges there.) In this book he 
prodded the narrow thinking of the 
white “fathers” of Springfield who 
will not allow it to be known that the 
Negro, John Emis, is the architect of 


MARK HARRIS is author of the novel 
Trumpet To The World. He is at present 


at work on a biographical novel on Vachel 
Lindsay. 
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the Truth Tower which rises above 
the city of 2018. Elsewhere the 
“question” of the Negro weaves 
through Lindsay's books even as 
Emis’s mark is found imbedded on 
all the buildings he designs. 

In his other two volumes—Ad- 
ventures While Preaching the Gos- 
pel of Beauty and Handy Guide 
for Beggars—Lindsay records his ad- 
ventures while panhandling in the 
South in 1906 and in the West in 
1912. His hosts en route were very 
often Negroes. Many meals were 
eaten at the tables of Negroes and 
‘many nights were spent beneath the 
roofs of the homes of Negroes. 

And many times, among white 
men, Lindsay defended the demo- 
cratic view. He notes simply that he 
“argued the affirmative’ when such 
discussions arose as: “Do Negroes 
have souls?” 

In Great Bend, Kansas, in 1912, he 
found himself surrounded by an irate 
group of townsfolk, roaring mad 
over-the latest victory of Jack John- 
son, the Negro heavyweight. Johnson 
had just pounded into insensibility 
one Jim Flynn, white, a feat which 
outraged the citizenry of Great Bend. 
Lindsay put a quick end to the sense- 
less discussion: “What difference 
does it make ?’’ he asked. 

It was Lindsay in 1925 who 
“stretched forth his hand to help a fel- 
low poet, and though this poet would 
have risen without Lindsay’s assist- 
ance, his rise was speeded by Lind- 


say. The poet’s name is. Langston 
Hughes. 

Recently Hughes paid his respects 
in Springfield to Mrs. Olive Lindsay 
Wakefield, sister of Vachel Lindsay. 
Mrs. Wakefield is, in her own right, 
a crusader for racial justice, and re- 
flects the spirit which apparently char- 
acterized her family. 

Where would Lindsay stand today 
on such questions as whether there 
shall be a federal anti-lynch law? 
Here is an answer which leaves no 
doubt: longer I live,’ Lindsay 
once said, “the more I am for old 
John Brown. And if you ever hear 
of me being burned alive it is be- 
cause I mounted the pyre with some 
Negro who had not been tried by 
jury.” 

If, at times, as in the Golden Book, 
he seems to suggest a kind of ra- 
cial segregation—equal but separate 
—it must be remembered that he was 
primarily involved with the task of 
inspiring his fellow citizens. He was 
not drawing an exact blueprint. 

He did not fail on the race ques- 
tion. If he failed in any sense during 
his lifetime he failed only to compro- 
mise his ideals. He would not write 
trash for the money market. It was 
this determination to defend his 
ideals which left him penniless 


throughout his lifetime and which 
contributed to that state of mind 
which caused his tragic end. 

Throughout his life, as in The 
Congo, he bid folks “listen to the 
creepy Proclamation.” 
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How Did It Start? 


Hev WORDS are born often make 

interesting stories. Can you identify 
such words as ‘‘discrimination,’’ 
“lynch,” “jazz,” and others from their 
life histories given below? Answers on 
Page 46. 


1. A word from the Latin meaning “before judgment” now describing an opin- 


ion based upon blind bias. 

2. An old Dutch term for “head” meaning a voting tax. 

3. First it was called “‘qutun” by the Arabs. When introduced and grown in 
Southern U. S. A., what did we call it? 

4. The Spanish word for “black,” now an English word for a division of the 
human family. 

5. A word from the Creole tongue originally meaning ‘“‘fast,” 

modern style of musical syncopation. 

“Sift apart” in Latin has been adapted to English for a word more prefer- 

ence, usually unfairly favoring one side. 

7. The Greeks had a word for it! They made vassals of the Slavs, so that’ s why 
we call unpaid laborers what? 

8. Italians applied the term “‘razza” to breed or lineage, so we have an English 
word meaning a branch of mankind. 

9. An 18th Century Virginia justice once took the law in his own hands against 

a Negro, and thus gave his name to serve as a word meaning “to punish out- 

side the law.” 

This Latin word for “hue” was handed down unchanged into English and it 

still means a shade of pigmentation. 


describing the 


10. 


Statistically Speaking 


co YOU identify this famous Negro by vital statistics, given in initials 
or numerals? See Page 46 for Answers. 


Address.. 


Marital Statuses 
POSIION 
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FrNpd the six hidden states with the largest Negro population in the magic 
word square. Answers on Page 46. 


First 


See if you can identify the map of the 
state outlined. This is the state with the Pp 
largest Negro population. 


Spell out the name of this state with 

letters in the magic square, moving one s 
square at a time in any direction, right, 
left, up, down or diagonally. Letters 
can be used more than once. 


Third 


After you’ve spelled out the name ot 
the first state, follow through the next 
five states with the next largest Negro 
populations in order. There is only one 
correct way to do this. 

(Just to help you along, here are the six 
states, but NOT in proper order: Ala- 
bama, Texas, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Mississippi.) 
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Ups and Downs 


IN this word square, the first letters of each word spell a name reading UP. 
The last letters of the words spell a namé reading DOWN. From the two 
you should get the name of a young Negro musical star. Answer on Page 46. 


LI Souvenir 

BiA|S Embarrass 

EIN | Spirits of fire and air 
Up to that time 

Window blind 
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Side Show 


Cresswerd Definitions 


ith four answers already supplied, can you fill in the missing words? 
Answers on page 46. 


ACROSS . 


oe to die on Boston 
‘ommon 
8 King _ Bp R 
13 wa tee to 1S 46 17, 
ej appoin' 
Supreme Court opposed by 
15 “ __ _ St. Louis Toodle- 19 20 S 2/ 422423 
Gambling game 
17 “Dusk _ _ Dawn’ 2s M |26 27 / 
27 Regrets” 
28 Indefinite article” 33 36 Z 
inch, as a policeman 42 
33 Fifth musical note bale 
35 ba Robinson's forma! 46 +7 148 
initials 
36 Printer’s half-measure 4 s = 
37 Third musical note 50 52 
38 What Canada Lee ap- .= 
u 
43 Five (Roman numeral) 67 
44 What was Othello? 
45 New Testament spelling 60 6! . 
of —, N 
“Do not liberty as 
cloak,” Bible, Peter? as 63 E 
49 Escape 
51 Shiny shoe leather a 
53 “_ _ Day of Triumph” 
54 Oriental detective 22 The divine Lena 46 Canned meat, “‘be!oved 
M - 23JoshWh___ (plural) 
nego” ager money 
58 Where Harlem is 5 Cent (abbrev.) 
61 Villain in the Garden of 6 Three make a Klan it away” (abbrev.) white slave 
Eden 7 Violent.twitch 30 An “Oscar” . ndy, 
62 Toy top 8 Jim's last name 32T t 
63 ‘ MY re just 9 All right 0 rent once again 57 “Le Cri Negres,” 
like all my dreams” w* Cri des Negres,” 34 Expression of regret that Paris Negro paper 
Paris Negro paper 39 Joe _ _ _is ogni 
11 Love life 40 _ _ journer Truth Pig F _ _ t Mary, who 
DOWN G.W.C_ _ rver 41 Kind of a amassed a $375,000 fortune 
16 Hat cloth a Negro da in the early 1900s 
1 The time of your life! 18 Gala . . elik TN eg king of 60 “Liber _ _ or Death” 
2 Poor white. _ _ Irish county Abyssinia 61 Jo-- White a, again 
Musical Royalty 
HE MUSIC WORLD has its own brand of royalty. Can you identify the famous 
| musicians whose first names are the following titles. Answers on Page 46. 
1. Count 3. Duke 
2. Earl 4, King 
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Everybody is eligible except employes or 
relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. 
A group of 36 puzzles will be published in 
NEGRO DIGEST, four each month. Solutions 
will be the names of famous Negroes. 


Answers to each series of four puzzles to- 
gether with entry coupon must be sub- 
mitted no later than two months after date 
of publication of the series. For instance, 
the deadline for answers to the four in this 
March issue is May 1, 1947. Name and 
address of contestant, plus answers, must be 
submitted on official entry form. Final closing 
date for the complete set of 36 puzzles is 
December 1, 1947. 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


17. 


Solutions to Series 5 must be post- 
marked no later than May 1, 1947 


FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


Here is the fifth series of puzzles which can win you one of the attractive 
cash prizes totaling $1000.00. Make sure you 


4. 


Cut Along Dotted Line 
OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Following are my solutions to Puzzles 17-20 in your Puzzle Contest: 
99. 


20 


observe the following contest 


In judging winners, neatness does not count 
but correct spelling of names is important. 
This is a contest of skill and the decision of 
the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
final. In case of ties, then the prizes will be 
awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
rately answers a second group of puzzles 
and writes the best letter telling why one 
of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
greatest Negro in America. 


. Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,000.00, 


divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
2nd prize, $250.00; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 
All solutions should be sent to Conte.t 
Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calu- 
met Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


Dele. 
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Puzzle No. 18 
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Side Show 


“ANSWERS 


How Did It Start? 
1. PREJUDICE POLL 


3. COTTON 


4. NEGRO 5. JAZZ 6. DISCRIMINATION 


Negroes. 


5. Texas, 924,000 


6. Louisiana, 849,000 


2. Mississippi, 1,074,000 
3. Alabama, 983,000 
4. North Carolina, 981,000 


1. Georgia, with 1,084,000 


7. SLAVE 8. RACE 9, LYNCH 10. COLOR. 

Statistically Speaking __ 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON 

Magic Word Square Ups and Downs 


Sugar 
Chile 


Cross Word Definitions 


tH | 


t] 


» 
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Vial 


h 


>it 


HASH 


1. Count Basie 
*2. Earl Hines 
3. Duke Ellington 


4. King Cole 
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Negro mental patients increase 
as race hate takes its toll 


OO MANY of the two million 

“psycho” Americans today are 

Negroes. Their number is being 
swelled by an increasing percentage 
of colored war veterans, most of 
whom lost their emotional equilib- 
rium not because of inevitable battle- 
‘ shock but through racial persecution 
in the armies of democracy. 

Baffled white psychiatrists, whose 
collective understanding of race is 
painfully scanty, must soon be con- 
fronted with many more mentally-ill 
brown Americans unless the Jim 
Crow conditions which prevailed in 
the armed forces are not erased from 
civilian life. The problem facing 
America is that of one-tenth of a na- 
tion undergoing a “nervous break- 
down.” 

But how many people see the tie- 
up between racism and Negro mental 
patients? Does the public know what 
psychiatry is all about, anyhow? 
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By Kay Cremia 


Psychiatry is hard to spell, tougher 
to understand. But America is grad- 
ually waking up to the broad outlines 
of a subject heretofore known only 
to the mentally disturbed and to the 
college-educated one-tenth, many of 
whom have been batting around 
terms like “‘the id” and “‘libido”’ since 
the turn of the century. 

In all likelihood, their introduction 
came with the big, glossy, oversim- 
plified psychological movie, Spell- 
bound, which closely followed the 
fluffy Lady in the Dark, the nerve- 
wracking Seventh Veil. 

‘Will the psychiatrists ultimately be 
glad that the public is at last getting 
hep to their existence? The answer 
depends on the picture built up by 
movies, and by reports carried home 
by Gls, each of whom was examined 
by a psychiatrist before induction and 
many of whom consulted them in 
service. 
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White vets who were once “‘psy- 
cho” and have since been cured gen- 
erally call the psychiatrist the GI’s 
best friend. Psychiatrists transferred 


' claustrophobic sailors to larger ships. 


They told the jumpy, nauseated 
Marines whose dreams were filled 
with bombs and screams, ‘‘Fear is a 
normal human emotion, There is 
nothing shameful in being afraid.” 
They gave discharge slips to the 
sweating soldiers who couldn't sleep, 
felt down in the dumps daily, lost 
their memory, grated, “I can’t go on. 
I'm not anyone any more; I’m just 
a number, and I feel smothered.” 

To these white boys, now vets, the 
word “psychiatrist” no longer brings 
to mind either Ingrid Bergman in a 
starched white coat or an expensive 
witch-doctor doling out impassive at- 
tention to repressed Park Avenue ma- 
trons. He is simply a specialist whom 
they will in the future consult as 
readily as they would approach a 
chiropodist about flat feet. 

But the GI's praise of the ‘‘mind- 
doctors’’ stops at the color line, for 
most tan Yanks think of Army psy- 
chiatrists with anger, scorn or dis- 
appointment. This is a direct re- 
action to their muddle-headedness on 
race. While these specialists knew 
that any GI could go through the 
war without a wound-stripe and still 
be seriously wounded in the mind, 
they had little or no concept of 
Negroes as personalities and of the 
mental injuries suffered as a result 
of segregation and discrimination. 

The essence of the matter is that 
white army psychiatrists, like most 
whites, didn’t understand Negroes. 


Most of them were racially ignorant, 
and consequently incompetent when 
they came to treating mentally-dis- 
turbed Negroes. After a few visits 
one colored GI reported, ‘The doc 
seemed to be getting ‘psycho,’ too. 
He didn’t know the score on race, 
and he couldn’t help me because he 
didn’t even understand me. I didn’t 
trust him. He was getting just as 
baffled-looking and shaky as I guess 
I was.” 

Prevented by America’s peculiar 
color-line from meeting Negroes so- 
cially, psychiatrists naturally’expected 
Negro patients to conform to the 
stereotypes fed to all whites through 
the movies and the press, and con- 
sequently treated them like Stepin 
Fetchits, savages or criminals. 

Dr. Rutherford B. Stevens, Negro 
consultant with the U.S. Army, told 
the American Psychiatric Association 
recently that he had heard one of 
these mind specialists expound dog- 
matically on Negroes, and then fol- 
low up with the confession that his 
“knowledge’’ was based on eight 
years of contact with his office maid, 
a follower of Father Divine. An- 
other psychiatrist unwittingly told an 
outright lie about colored Gls; his 
generalization was the result of con- 
tact with six Negro members of a 


-feligious cult with, doctrines border- 


ing on the subversive. These were 
the ofily Negroes these psychiatrists 
had ever known until the war. 
These white men simply did not 
speak the language of the colored 
men they met in the Army. In ex- 
amining mental patients’ pre-war rec- 
ords, they saw in on-and-off school 
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attendance and frequent job changes 
not an effort to survive but ‘‘a basic 
emotional instability.” Tan Gls with 
several arrests behind them were “im- 
moral” and ‘‘psycho’’ to the gentle- 
men, who evidently did not know 
that Negroes are often hauled off to 
jail simply on suspicion or because 
white cops don’t like the way their 
shoes are tied. 

And these racially-ignorant men 
have spread their false diagnoses and 
conclusions to colleagues ; their recent 
contributions to medical literature 
lists as psychopaths as many as 50 
percent of the Negro soldier patients 
diagnosed. Actually, a good many 
of these cracked up because of bad 
morale and poor motivation . . . in 
short, because they had a bad case of 
“Why fight?” 

It is generally agreed that most 
white GIs didn’t know why they were 
fighting, except that they were drafted 
and would sit out the war in jail if 
they didn’t grab a gun. 

But at least at the beginning of 
the war, the Negroes had real reasons 
for fighting, believes Dr. Stevens, 
now on the staff of Winter General 
Hospital in Topeka, Kansas. Long 
deprived of the benefits of the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution, they 
understood clearly, if only by its ab- 
sence, the democracy which Nazism 
endangered, Defeat meant that the 
other nine-tenths of the nation would 
be treated just as Negroes were. Ne- 
groes couldn’t yawn and take democ- 
racy for granted as their white bud- 
dies did ; it was not a heritage of their 
past, but a goal toward which colored 
people still strove. 
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They were strongly motivated at 
the beginning of the war for other 
reasons,’ too; the feeling that military 
service might satisfy the long-frus- 
trated desire to be accepted as full- 
fledged Americans ; the hope that the 
war would result in an improvement 
of Negro conditions; the fact that 
Army pay was often greater than the 
low salaries eked from civilian jobs ;_ 
and a feeling that military service 
might offer flight from a miserable 
mode of living. 

But the hopes of these eager sol- 
diers were hurt mercilessly at the 
very outset, when they were separated 
from all other inductees into Negro 
units. Not just American, but Negro 
units. 

Emotional cancers grew in all these 
men from the first day that they met 
segregation. How the corrosion 
spread depended on their experience 
with the other great racial virus, dis- 
crimination. 

The Negro GI hadn’t been ona 
post a week when he began looking 
for dances, shows and games to take 
his mind off segregation and hard 
work. He found that recreation fa- 
cilities for Negroes were always in- 
ferior to those for white; many times 
they had no place at all of their own, 
and were kept out of ‘‘white’’ enter- 
tainments, even when they starred 
talent like Lena Horne. It all added 
up to long hours with nothing to do 
but brood on injustice and hash it 
over with his pals. The more they 
talked, the more their resentment fed 
the growing psychological cancer. 

On duty the Negro GI found tife 
equally maddening. Invariably stuck 
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in a quartermaster or service engineer 
corps, he was a GI porter, a janitor 
in uniform. It all added up to the 
same story he had learned as a civili- 
an: Negroes get the dirty work. 

The payoff, of course, was Dixie. 
If the brass hats had made a micro- 
scopic search for the most stupid and 
unkind stab at the emotional stability 
of the Negro GI, they could not have 
done better than to garrison him in 
the South. 

Servicemen of every race ‘had 
plenty to contend with, and many 
whites broke under the Army strain. 
But when one considers the high 
hopes of the Negro inductees and the 
unbearable load of insult, monotony 
and hopelessness which they were 
forced to carry because of their color, 
the wonder is that there remained any 
sane Negro serviceman upon whom 
to pin a discharge button. 

What happened when this state of 
chrcnic emotional tension became suf- 
ficiently severe? 

In some cases an ‘‘anxiety syn- 
drome” or a group of fright-caused 
symptoms (palpitating heart, profuse 
sweat, shaky hands) appeared. In 
other instances somatic complaints 
(chronic stomach ache, various 
thought-induced bodily pains) 
plagued the soldiers. 

Still others when ‘‘fed up’ ’ refused 
to do their work, or went AWOL. 
The men in this group usually wound 
up in the guardhouse, instead of in 
the psychiatrist's office where they 
belonged. 

Both GIs and their officers, as a 
tule, were wary of psychiatrists ; they 
preferred to think of a patient as a 


case for the MD. Thus many mental 
cases went to sick call. “The dispen- 
sary physicians, in true physiological 
tradition, made the boys stick out 
their eyeballs, completely ignoring 
the emotional part of the complaints. 
After treating the men for insomnia 
or headaches, they sent them on their 
way. 

The soldiers, understanding no 
more than did the doctors that men 
can be deathly ill with unseen emo- 
tional ulcers, showed up the next day 
as “‘sick”’ as before, often exaggerat- 
ing their complaints. This time they 
were sent down the line to various 
harrassed specialists who, finding no 
organic diseases, accused the Negro 
Gls of goldbricking. As these doc- 
tors shared the movie-comic book.con- 


cept of Negroes as “just born lazy” 


anyway, the lack of appendicitis or 
malaria diagnoses fit right in with 
this notion. 

It was sometimes two years before 
these mentally-ill men finally found 
their way to the Army psychiatrists. 
If they had been white GIs their 
troubles would have ended then. 
They could have put themselves into 
the mind-specialists’ care and started 
the long road back to recovery. But 
white psychiatrists’ racial - ignorance 
and the long-established distrust of 
whites on the patients’ part made the 
establishment of “rapport” (confi- 
dence, frust and contact) slow, some- 
times impossible. Only if Negroes 
were made to feel that the examiners 
really understood the racial aspects 
of their emotional breakdown did 
they respond to therapy and regain 
their mental health. 
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Therapy, according to Stevens was 
in itself a simple matter. It usually 
consisted of reeducating the Negro 
patient about the nature of his emo- 
tional disturbance, increasing his self- 
esteem, and appealing both to his 
self-pride and race-pride. The psy- 
chiatrist had his greatest difficulty in 
convincing Negroes that racism was 
not here to stay. This was most im- 
portant, as only the patient who be- 
lieved his frustrations would never be 
removed was incurable. 

However, none of this therapy 
could be practiced by bigots or the 
racially ignorant. Only white men 
who partially understood what it is 
to be a Negro could cure the “ner- 
vous breakdown” brought on by the 
color of a skin. 

Negro psychiatrists say that the best 
way to treat emotional disturbances 
caused by racism is prevention. The 
absence of segregation and discrimi- 
nation in our armed forces would 
have greatly reduced psychiatric ill- 
ness among the 920,000 Negro GIs 
in uniform. 

Victory day did not close the chap- 
ter. Many colored veterans still bear 
emotional scars from their experi- 
ences, Segregation and discrimination 
threaten increasingly to crush the 


emotional stability of the Negro 
population. 

Dr..Karl Menninger, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading psychiatrists, minced no 
words when he told the assembled 
bigwigs of American psychiatry, “The 
fight for mental health must be asso- 
ciated with the fight for the general 
improvement of environment for 
everyone instead of concentrating at- 
tention on treating individual victims 
of unwholesome conditions. We psy- 


chiatrists ought to help to do some-. 


thing about the thousands of our 
veterans who are worried about get- 
ting decent places to live in and about 
jobs at living wages. And what of 
the Negro war veteran who has 
spent years fighting for freedom and 
democracy only to find himself shut 
out from their enjoyment on his re- 
turn home?” 

Those who guard the nation’s 
mental health must shoulder the bur- 
den of prevention as well as that of 


‘cure; they must understand racism, 


and they must fight it. 

Failing this, white America will 
find itself with an ever-growing bur- 
den on its sanitoriums and on its con- 
science: the burden of Negro mental 
patients whose minds have cracked 
under the strain of color. 


Color Scheme 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, the famous French Negro author, would 


never write on white paper. 


He used yellow paper for his poems, pink ~ 


paper for newspaper articles and blue paper for his novels. 
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John Tunis gives his kid readers a moral and makes them like it 


Kid Heroes 


By Dave Stanley 


OME PEOPLE think it’s a cinch 
to write for kids. But John 
Robert Tunis, one of America’s 

best juvenile writers, knows that chil- 
dren are just about the toughest read- 
ing audience to satisfy. Especially 
when you set out—as Tunis does—to 
get away from the get-rich-quick 
formula of Horatio Alger or the dia- 
betic sweetness of the Bobbsey Twins. 

In their own way, Tunis believes, 
children are concerned with much the 
same problems as their parents. But 
if you're out to talk to them you need 
a fresher and more imaginative ap- 
proach. 

For one thing, they resent being 
sermonized. If you do that in a book, 
your youngster will push it aside as 
he would Ex-Lax when he’s looking 
for chocolate. Bitter experience has 
taught him to reject the things that 
are ‘“‘good for him.” 

But he doesn’t reject books like 
The Duke Decides, All Americans, 
Keystone Kids and Yea Wildcats— 
Tunis’ clothbound time bombs against 


Condensed from This Month 


bigotry and prejudice. Through these 
fast-moving sports stories, Tunis has 
helped to educate over a million 
youngsters. 

' Best sellers, his books bring a huge 
volume of fan mail. They come from 
kids all over the United States. And 
they demonstrate that Tunis has suc- 


_ceeded at something they said 


couldn’t be done: writing about adult 
themes and having his words stick. 

So far as Tunis is concerned he has 
one particular problem: getting his 
message across in a vivid, understand- 
able manner. What he does is de- 
ceptively simple. Instead of de- 
nouncing prejudice in so many words, 
he voices his passionate Americanism 
through the medium of an exciting 
yarn. 

Youngsters are action-conscious, 
and Tunis lets his “moral’’ grow out 
of incident. His atmosphere is al- 
ways authentic because what Tunis 
doesn’t know about sports could be 
put into a one-inch ad. 

In All-Americans, for instance, 
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Tunis tells of New York’s Abraham 
Lincoln High School football team. 
Expertly he recreates the flavor of the 
gridiron, the practice sessions till 
dark, the pre-game tension in the air, 
the horseplay in the dressing room, 
the ABC’s of pigskin strategy. 

The blow-up comes when the Lin- 
coln boys learn that they are to play a 
Miami team in the Intersectional, but 
that Ned, Lincoln’s star end, a Negro, 
won't be able to go. 

Some citizens in ‘the Florida play- 
ground believe that whites and Ne- 
groes playing together is ‘‘un-Ameri- 

.can.”” Ronald, a half-back on Lin- 
coln, can’t see it that way. He ap- 
peals to the coach—and learns a dis- 
heartening truth: that certain adults 
look the other way when confronted 
with a case of prejudice. 

Says the coach: ‘Take it easy 
Ronald. This is just one of those 
things. There isn’t anything you or 
I can do about it. We have to accept 
the situation. That’s life. You see, 
you can’t change human nature.” 

Ronald is shocked. He refuses to 
accept the situation. An embar- 
rassed and perspiring committee from 
the local Chamber of Commerce 
pleads with him to give up his fight 
for Ned. Ronald shames them by 
saying: 

“Mind if I ask a question? “This 
is Abraham Lincoln High. D’ya 
think that Abraham Lincoln would 
like this? Would he say OK leaving 
a colored boy off our team when we 
go to Miami?” 

Later, in the Lincoln assembly the 
students debate Miami’s ban against 
Ned. Discussion is hot and heavy. 
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Ronald notes that some students seek 
to avoid coming to grips with the 
problem. Some say that Lincoln 
ought to go to Miami, even without 
Ned, because it is a great honor and 
it means so much to the rest of the 
boys on the team. 

Others argue that it would be a 
disgrace to the school to leave Ned 
at home. 

Amidst the wrangling, a telegram 
arrives, inviting Lincoln High School 
to play Chicago in the Mid-Western 
Intersectionals. Ned, of course, is 
welcome there, and that winds up 
All-Americans. 

In one large city the local librar- 
ies would not put the book upon their 
shelves. ‘Children must not be con- 
fronted with such problems,” they 
protested. 

Tunis’ young readers thought 
otherwise. From Georgia a 16 year- 
old girl wrote: 

“TI did not like All-Americans, it’s 
a football story, but I shall never 
feel the same again about a Negro.” 

Yet Tunis gets mad when people 
call him a crusader. Not that he is 
allergic to crusaders, but he insists 
that he is merely a reporter—a good 
one he hopes. 

“I try to get the facts and write 
them up,” says Tunis. ‘My books 
contain what I have found out about 
America.” 

Temperamentally, 57 year-old, 
Boston-born, Harvard-educated John 
R. Tunis reminds you of a Rotary 
Club member anxious to sign up ten 
new recruits before next week's 
meeting. 

He started writing sports for the 


i 


New York Post in 1920, after having 
served in France during World War 
I. Then for three years he was with 
NBC, covering all the major tennis 
matches in this country and in 
Europe. . 

Probably Tunis’ most eloquent 
book is Keystone Kids in which he 
says that discrimination cannot be 
fought by sighing or head-shaking. 
It is an unusual baseball story deal- 
ing with anti-Semitism. 

‘Now see,” he has Spike tell Klein, 
a talented Jewish rookie, unnerved by 
innuendo and unsubtle taunts about 
his origin. “You say like this: I'll 
never be any good on account I’m 
Jewish. They realize you feel that 
way. They (the fans and his own 
Gentile teammates) know it. Once 
they see you're a scrapper, they'll be 
all for you all the way. You wait and 


see. 


Though the critics unwrapped the 
superlatives for Keystone Kids, the 
comment Tunis liked best came from 
a 15-year-old boy, in a Missouri town. 
His letter said: 

“A 15-year-old boy isn’t often 
asked his opinion on things. A lot of 
young people listen to what older 
people say and take things for 
granted. In Missouri Negroes and 
whites do not go to the same schools 
and the Negroes are discriminated 
against in many other ways. In our 
high school class of more than 300, 
there are a number of Jews who are 
often not well treated because they are 
Jews. 

“T regret this and as class president 
have tried to work against it, but my 
ideas do not have much weight. That 
is where books like Keystone Kids 
can do a great deal. They stick with 


us. 
Copyright, This Month (November, 1946) 


One Alone 


WALTER A. GORDON, Negro chairman of the California Parole 
Board, delights in telling humorous tales relative to his profession. 
His favorite anecdote is about a 60-year-old Wisconsin prison inmate 
who appealed to the governor to release him from prison on the 
grounds that his presence was tending to corrupt the morals of all 
the other prisoners. In a letter to the governor's pardon counsel, the 
harried inmate continued: ‘‘After hearing their stories how they were 
all fooled and framed in here, I have concluded that I am the only 


guilty man here.” 


Bill Lane 
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CALIFORNIA (Paramount). One of those big super-duper Hollywood West- 
erns, California is above the run-of-the-mill variety featuring names like Ray 
Milland, Barbara Stanwyck and Barry Fitzgerald. With a story revolving around 
the Golden State’s status as Union or slave and songs by Earl Robinson, this 
rates a “go” sign. 

13 RUE MADELEINE (20th Century-Fox). This now-it-can-be-told thriller about 

OSS work in the war is done on the order of the exciting House On 92nd : 

Street. Starring James Cagney and Annabella, the story revolves around 

Germany’s V-2 operations and has a terrific windup that finds Cagney laughing 

at death and the Nazis. 3 
HUMORESQUE (Warner). This sad tear-jerker that has been overworked in 
so-so many plots gets another going-over in this new John Garfield epic that 
has the tough guy handling a fiddle instead of a gat. With the help of some 
good music and some capable acting, it just manages to get by. Credit Oscar 
Levant with an able. assist. 

TEMPTATION (Universal). With a plot wheezy with age, this Merle Oberon 

effort creaks along hopelessly trying to give a transfusion to one of those triangle 

yarns, this time stranded out in the Egyptian desert. Happy ending comes when 

at least two in the triangle are disposed of to the relief of the audience. - 
IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE (RKO-Radio). Count this among the most wonderful 
pictures of the past year marking the return of Jimmy Stewart from the wars 
with the same infectious grin and never-say-die aggressiveness of pre-war years. 
Director Frank Capra has turned out a delightful yarn about a small town 
boy that is up to his best previous movies. 

ABIE’S IRISH ROSE (United Artists). As corny a piece of trash as ever, this 

onetime: Broadway hit has been revived by Bing Crosby money although the 

crooner does not appear in it. Always slanderous of minorities, the current 

movie ‘is pane y untimely and‘has been denounced by the National Con- 

ference of Christians and Jews. 
THE TIME, THE PLACE AND THE GIRL (Warner). Filmed a half a dozen times 
under other titles, this current Technicolor musical departs but little from the 
routine musical. Its song and dances may be a bit more sprightly than usual 
but the time-worn plot is too much of a drag for Dennis Morgan and Jack 
Carson to overcome. 

THE MANI LOVE (Warner). With a flock of old popular tunes and some ex- 

cellent performances by Ida Lupino and Robert Alda, this romantic melodrama 

manages to become a somewhat creditable though far from top film. There is 

the trite night club yarn plus some postwar angles to give timeliness to the 

story. 


GO CAUTION STOP f= 
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Negro undertakers don’t worry about white competition 


MONOPOLY DEATH 


By Allan Morrison 


HEN they die, Negroes in the 
United States are segregated 


even more scrupulously than. 


when they are alive. And the chief 
beneficiaries: from this form of Jim 
Crow are the men who deal in bodies 
for a living—the Negro undertaker. 

The nation’s 2,175 Negro motti- 
cians form a privileged caste in the 
American business world. Since few 
whites care to compete for the busi- 
ness of burying Negro dead, the 
Negro funeral homes enjoy a virtual 
monopoly in their field. 

In an-economic sense, this Jim 
Crow in death has been a boon to 
the Negro undertaking field. With- 
out it Negro business income would 
be several millions less each year. 
Negro morticians have therefore wel- 
comed the refusal of white ope- 
rators to handle black bodies. 
This kind of discrimination 
means more money. 


However, thirty years ago there 
was brisk competition between white 
and Negro undertakers in many cities. 
Now it has practically vanished. Ne- 
groes seeking burial service from 
white undertakers are usually referred 
to Negro establishments with the po- 
lite explanation that perhaps they 
would prefer to have their dead em- 
balmed and buried by members of 
their own race. 

Not all Negroes want to be buried 
by Negroes, however. There are some 
families who insist on burial by white 
establishments. A Chicago Negro 
undertaker once ventured a curious 
explanation for this. “Many of these 


- Negroes work for white families,” he 


said. 

All told, however, there is very 
little traffic across the color line 
in undertaking. Occasionally 
colored funeral men handle 
white corpses but these appar- 
ently are mostly from interra- 
cial relationships. It’s a rare 
white family which prefers to 
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have its dead put away by a Negro 
firm. 

There was a time when white un- 
dertakers in Southern cities buried 
Negroes. But as more and more Ne- 
gro undertakers went into business, 
this practice ceased and fewer dead 
bodies crossed the color line in the 
industry. 

Before World War I a few Negro 
undertakers operating in Southern 
towns buried an occasional white per- 
son, but this was frowned on by au- 
thorities as a dangerous infringement 
of the South’s Jim Crow. 

When Alex Toles, a Negro mor- 
tician of Columbus, Georgia, opened 
his funeral parlors some 50 years ago, 
he joined local undertakers in the cus- 
tom of bidding for the burial of 
paupers whose funerals were paid for 
by the city government. Toles buried 
white paupers to the increasing an- 
noyance of hidebound local whites. 

When in 1910 Toles successfully 
bid for and buried the body of a 
white woman who had been found 
drowned in the Chattahoochi River, 
the forces of Jim Crow exploded in 
public print. An editorial appeared 
in a Columbus newspaper that 
“viewed with alarm” this trend of 
Negro undertakers burying white 
bodies. The practice must stop, the 
editorial warned, saying that whites 
should bury whites and Negroes bury 
Negroes. Toles took the hint, pro- 
ceeded to build a profitable business 
by confining his burying to members 
of his own race. 

In fifty years undertaking has be- 
come a gigantic industry into whose 
coffers Americans pay half a billion 
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dollars a year. The number of un- ~ 


dertakers has increased faster than the 
national death total. In 1880 there 
was 1 undertaker for every 194 
deaths. By°1920 the increase in the 
number of practicing morticians had 
forced this figure down to 56 for 
every undertaker, an average of 1 
funeral a week. 

Colored undertakers have grown 
steadily along with the general indus- 
try of which they are a part. They 
resort to expensive advertising to sell 
their services to the public (Negro 
funeral firms are one of the biggest 
sources of advertising for the Negro 
press). They build elaborate funeral 
homes and acquire fleets of long, 
luxurious limousines. They hustle for 
trade. 

The keenest competition Negro 
undertakers get comes from burial as- 
sociations, sometimes called ‘funeral 
systems.” The burial association is 
a Southern institution. When South- 
ern Negroes moved north they 
brought the old burial association 
idea along with them. In certain 
cities funeral systems have become 
powerful concerns, have even forced 


-some Negro undertakers to go out 


of business. 

Burial associations grew out of 
the old Southern church “burying 
leagues” and lodges which 30 years 
ago provided burials for church mem- 
bers. Gradually local Negro under- 
takers organized their own associa- 
tions and took over the function of 
the church groups. In return for pay- 
ment of modest weekly or monthly 
dues, members were guaranteed de- 
cent, dignified funerals. 
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Before long many of these burial 
associations found themselves deep in 
the insurance business. It started 
with the practice of taking over in- 
surance policies from persons unable 
to keep up. premium payments. 

The premiums would be paid by 
the association. When the policy 
holder died, the association furnished 
a funeral and cashed the policy. This 
practice ate so seriously into the trade 
of the regular undertakers that ener- 
getic lobbies were conducted in sev- 
eral states for legislation that would 
require the burial associations to pay 
the -beneficiaries in cash instead of 
funerals. In Illinois such legislation 
was actually passed but is cleverly 
evaded by the funeral systems. 

The funeral systems have also met 
strong opposition from the insurance 
companies who resent intrusion into 
their domain. But they have con- 
tinued to prosper despite this opposi- 
tion and today enjoy and do a vast 
business with thousands of Negroes 
who want to be “put away right” 
when their time comes. 

Some of the larger associations, 
like the fabulously successful Metro- 
politan in Chicago, also operate fu- 
neral parlors which receive the trade 
of most of their clients. They thus 
receive what has been called a “‘two- 
way cut.” 

Proof that Negro burial insurance 
companies are more than holding 
their own was contained in the report 
of a 1944 government survey which 
gave the total annual income of 100 
such companies as $2,488,492. The 
total insurance in force of these com- 
panies was $65,083,644. 


Metropolitan’s towering position in 
the field is indicated by the huge total 
of its insurance in force: $14,146,- 
525. Its ‘‘admiitted assets” in 1945 
were $894,901, and it had paid 178,- 
200 claims. Its assets now have 
passed the million dollar mark and it 
services some 148,000 clients all of 
whom, remarkably enough, live in the 
Chicago region whose total Negro 
population is close to 350,000. 

Metropolitan is the most success- 
ful Negro business in the country and 
one of the biggest single operators, 
white or colored.' Growing out of 
the old Emmanual Jackson Undertak- 
ing Company which was started in 
1865, its phenomenal growth is one 
of the most dramatic success stories in 
Negro business. 

It handles 1,500 funerals each year. 
Over 95 per cent of these are mem- 
bers of the affiliated Metropolitan 
Funeral Association which has offices 
next door. Both concerns are headed 
by the same man, Robert A. Cole, the 
most successful Negro undertaker in 
the United States and one of the most 
colorful. 

There are not many Metropolitans 
in the Negro department of the in- 
dustry. Most colored morticians op- 
erate on a small scale, frequently 
from store-front premises. Catering 
to a group that has a smaller average 
individual income Negro undertakers 
have been forced to specialize at low- 
cost burials. A 1945 survey of the 
burying business showed that 20 per 
cent of all United States funerals cost 
less than $200, 48 per cent cost be- 
tween $200 and $400 and 32 per cent 
cost over $400. Reflecting the lower 
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economic status of their customers, funeral homes throughout Alabama. 
leading Negro undertakers report Its profits have also spawned an em- 
that the average funeral they sell costs ployment agency, a business college, 
$150. the Brown Belle Bottling Company 
and the Jones Valley Finance Com- 
pany. All are flourishing concerns ~ 
whose total profits exceed $1,000,000 
yearly. 

These profits result in large part 
from the workings of a segregated 
business system from which Negro 
his interests in other directions. ns g gainers. Biggest 
is now one of Bronzeville’s most pros- gainers have all been the Negro fu- 
perous citizens. neral directors. 

In less than 30 years the Booker T. Ironically enough, Jim €row pays 
Washington Burial Insurance Com- off heaviest after death—to those who 
pany of Birmingham, has grown from bury the 180,000 Negroes who die 
a tiny burial society to a chain of 16 each year. 


Negro funeral businesses have fre- 
quently provided the foundation for 
chains of varied race enterprises. The 
Metropolitan organization in Chicago 
has been the means through which its 
owner, Robert A. Cole, has enlarged 


Legal Loophole 


EARLY in his legal practice, Lyman F. Cook, dean of collectors of 
freak laws, was appointed to defend a South Carolina Negro accused 
of killing a plainclothesman. The Negro claimed that since the other 
man was not in uniform, he didn’t know his identity. Mistaking him 
for a burglar, he pulled out his own pistol and fired. 

The story was plausible, but Cook couldn’t explain why his client 
carried a gun. Searching through South Carolina archives he found a 
statute, dating to Indian times, that made it unlawful to attend church 
on Sunday without carrying a weapon. By maneuvers based on this 
legal hangover, Cook convinced judge and jury to the extent that the 
Negro got off with a verdict of manslaughter instead of murder. 

William Gerard and Elaine Bassler, Coronet 
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59—ON THESE I STAND by Countee Cullen (Harper, N. Y. $2.50). A 
worthy monument to the late great Negro poet is this marvelous collection 
of his best poems selected by Cullen shortly before his death. Here is the 
best that Cullen wrote in his prolific even if short lifetime and well may he 
stand on this collection. Here is a keepsake that should be in every home 
to be read regularly in memory of perhaps Negro America’s best poet. 


61—SLAVE AND CITIZEN by Frank Tannenbaum’ (Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. 
$2). In a concise, compact little book, a competent historian has chronicled 
the story of the Negro as a slave in the Americas contrasting his treatment 
in the U. S. with the much more intelligent approach in South America. 
Tannenbaum has done an excellent research job that uncovers a great deal 
of new, original material on the Negro’s status in early America. 


60—CRITICS & CRUSADERS by Charles A. Madison (Henry Holt & Co., 
N. Y. $3.50). This excellent collection of biographies of rebel Americans 
from William Lloyd Garrison to John Reed makes engrossing reading from 
cover to cover. Written with a deft hand by a New York book editor, these 
profiles give a new insight into U. S. history and provides the background for 
the bigger names who made the headlines. 


63—EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION by Clifford Dowdey (Doubleday, N. Y. AL 
$3.75). Here is a warmed-over Dixie dish of Civil War history as seenagt 
through Confederate eyes. Written evidently to take an objective look on 

how the secessionists operated as a government, the Virginia-born author can- 


not but betray his prejudices on every page, especially in his rebel-minded 
view of the Union army. 


62—THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES OF 1946 edited by Martha 
Foley (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston $3). Dedicated to novelist Ann Petry, 
this year’s annual collection hits a high mark in competent and exciting 
writing. There are several pieces about Negroes, one by Ann Petry, but 
unquestionably the best—even though it is the longest—is “The Bridge” by 
Irwin Stark about a liberal white teacher in a Harlem classroom. 


57—ANGRY DUST by Dorothy Stockbridge (Doubleday, N. Y. $2.75). 
Very much a labor sympathizer, novelist Dorothy Stockbridge has overplayed 
her hand in trying to win other supporters with this too-preachy story of 
typical labor-management clashes in postwar America. She has created a 
capsule version of some of the labor strife in the U. S. but oversimplified 
her tale so that her people and events fall into obvious stereotypes. 


56—ALL THY CONQUESTS by Alfred Hayes (Howell, Soskin, N. Y. $2.75). 
Ex-GI Alfred Hayes is one American soldier who looked at the Italian people 
as more than a crude, filthy lot of beggars who merited no sympathy because 
once they fell under fascism’s spell. He was more than a tourist in uniform 
in Italy and from his penetrating view at Italian life has written a splendid, 
understanding novel of the confused state of Italy in the postwar Europe. 
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58—THE KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN by Frede.uck Nelson Litten (West- 
minster Press, Phila., $2). This juvenile novel represents a departure from 
the run-of-the-mill book in this field. It brings together a group of war fliers 
who decided to start their own commercial* air line when they get out of 
service. One of the group is a Negro. Aside from its message of brother- 
hood, it turns out to be exciting adventure story in the Tom Swift tradition. 


64—THUNDER OUT OF CHINA by Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby 
(William Sloane, N. Y. $3). Here is another book out of China which 
confirms what has been reported by correspondents for the past 15 years— 
that the U. S. is the force that is keeping the dictatorial Koumantang in 
power and preventing true democracy. These two Life writers have written 
a well-rounded portrait of postwar China, one that bodes no good for China's 
future . . . or the world’s. 


65—KAPUTT by Curzio Malaparte (Dutton, N. Y., $3.75). This is an 
Italian war correspondent’s behind-the-lines view of how fascism ruled Europe 
after the iron heel of Hitler and Il Duce ran roughshod over ill-equipped 
armies of democracy. It is an eye-opener that bares the degradation and 
sadism of fascist rule from Rome to Helsinki. It is not entertaining read- 
ing but a good antidote to the soft-peace talkers. ° 


RECOMMENDED IN PAST ISSUES 


27—A STAR POINTED NORTH by Edmund Fuller (Harper, $2.75). The exciting, mov- 
ing saga of one of the greatest Americans in history—Frederick Douglass. 


32—REALLY THE BLUES by Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe (Random House, $3). 
One of the rawest, raciest books ever written on race. 


30—COLOR BLIND by Margaret Halsey (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). A well-known 
humorist writes a brilliant book on the fears behind racial prejudice. 


45—BLACK ANGER by Wulf Sachs (Little, Brown & Co., $3). A  psychoanalyst’s 
portrait of the life of an African medicine man. Exciting reading. : 


46—THE WORLD AND AFRICA by W. E. B. DuBois (Viking Press, $3). The aging 
dean of Negro thought has drawn up a brilliant indictment against colonialism. 


| Negro Digest Bookshop | 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
" p LEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have ! 
encircled. 
| 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 1 
i 63 64 65 27 32 30 45 46 1 
1 (Please Print) | 
4 Payment Enclosed | 
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Will conscience bring light to silent 
men who know names of Georgia lynchers? 


And So They 


Got Away With It 


By Morgan Blake 


HE GROUP of some 20 white 

men, who brutally murdered 

four Negroes in Walton coun- 
ty, will very likely spend the rest of 
their days on earth secure from pun- 
ishment. A federal grand jury that 
for three weeks investigated the mur- 
der admitted the quest futile. 

So confident were the perpetrators 
of this foul crime that they. would 
never be brought to justice they didn’t 
even wear masks. The victims were 
two men and their wives. One of 
the men had been released on bond 
after stabbing a white man. The 
other three were entirely guiltless of 
any illegal act. 
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Condensed from Atlanta Journal 


The murderers, of course, did not 
vanish after their crime. They are 
still pursuing their normal lives in 
the same locality. One can assume 
that most of them are married and 
have children, and celebrated the 
birthday of the gentle Nazarene who 
proclaimed peace on-earth, good will 
towards men. Many of them, no 
doubt, go to church every Sunday and 
join ‘in singing the Christmas carols 
and perhaps even pray to God and 


‘thank Him for their blessings. What 


horrible blasphemy is merely the 

thought of it! 
It is incredible that these murder- 

ers, or many of them, are utterly un- 
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known to any of the law-abiding cit- 


izens of their community. Yet not 


one breath of testimony involving any 
of them was presented to the grand 
jury at Athens. 

If the victims of the crime had 
been white people, the murderers 
long since would have been discov- 
ered and put on trial, But because 
of that awful thing called racial pre- 
judice even white people who are 
ordinarily kind and noble and are 
rated the “best people” do not react 
with righteous indignation over the 
murder of four members of a racial 
minority. 

Some apparently have the attitude 
that, as nothing can be said to bring 
the victims back to life, and will only 
tend to add to the stain against the 
state and probably stir up, further 
racial troubles, the best thing to do 
is to forget all about it. 

I have been informed that my fur- 
ther mentioning of it would only lose 
friends for myself and not help the 
general situation at all. My reply to 
that is if my attitude towards this 
murder loses me friends, my only 
regret is that I was ever dishonoréd 
by their friendship in the first place. 

As long as this crime goes unpun- 
ished that terrible stain in indelible 
black ink will forever remain on the 
escutcheon of Georgia. 


“Out, damned spot,” cried Mac- 


beth. But it wouldn’t out. And 
neither will this spot. 


Some people seek to square their 


conscience about this mass murder of ° 


innocent people by saying, “Don’t 
you read in the papers about horrible 
crimes committed by Negroes? Why 
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don’t you think about that some 
time?” 

The deeds of the criminals of both 
the Negto and white races have no 
bearing whatever on such atrocities 
as committed by those 20 white men 


in Walton county. As the whites 
outnumber the Negroes in population 
some tenfold in the United States, 
so do the crimes of white people pro- 
portionately outnumber the crimes of 
Negroes. There is no more justice in 
blaming the Negro race as a whole 
for its criminals than to blame the 
white race for its criminals. 

Perhaps there may not be citizens 
of respectability who could furnish 
information leading to the apprehen- 
sion of the Walton county murderers. 
But let us assume that is at least one. 
I mean one man with such informa- 
tion, who is a member of good stand- 
ing in the church and community, 
with a wife who loves and respects 
him and little children. 

His conscience begins to give him 
a little trouble, and his prayers are 
sounding a bit hollow in his own ears. 

Then he will begin to talk to his 
conscience thusly. 

“My first allegiance is to my wife 
and children. If I give evidence in 
this case I may be knocked off my- 
self.” 

And conscience will reply, “What 
shall it profit a man to gain security 
and lose honor and self-respect?” 

And conscience will recall the 
words of Jesus, “Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom’ 
of heaven.” 


Copyright, Atlanta Journal 
(December 23, 1946) 
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George Taylor was a candidate in 1904 
presidential election 


pops 


By Herbert Aptheker 


fen log cabin to White House 
is the “American tradition.” The 

popular belief is supposed to be 
that any boy in the U. S. may grow 
up to be President if only he is pa- 
tient, plucky and persistent. 

Despite widespread acceptance, this 
rags-to-riches formula has worked for 
only a few white boys, not one Negro. 
The closest a Negro has come to real- 
izing this “American dream’’ was in 
1904 when George Edwin Taylor 
became a candidate for President. 

Taylor's career was a typical Hora- 


tio Alger story of a homeless waif 


who rose to be editor-in-chief of a 
white newspaper, became a power in 
both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties and, finally, tossed his hat into 


_the ring with those of Theodore 


Roosevelt and Alton B. Parker. 
Taylor’s bid for the Presidency 
was a rude shock and the New York 


Tribung on March 31, 1904 ran a 
front page story headlined: “A 
NEGRO FOR PRESIDENT; Blacks 
to hold a convention and put a candi- 
date in the field.” 

The son of a slave father and a 
free-born mother, Taylor was only 
eight years old when he made the 


decision that started him out on his : 


climb to his unique niche in history 
as the only Negro candidate for 
President. 

It was the Spring of 1865, and 
young George stood on the bank of 
the Mississippi River at Alton, IIli- 


‘nois, watching its muddy waters slide 


past. His mother had been dead for 
four years and he had wandered about 
the streets of the Midwest town, 
where abolitionist Elijah Lovejoy met 
his martyrdom, as a homeless waif. 
Should he remain, or move on? 
Finally the youngster made up his 
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mind. He boarded a steamer and 
headed northward. A short time later 
he walked down the gangplank at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Here began a new life for the boy 
who was born in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, August 4, 1857. He was one of 
12 children of his parents, Bryant 
Taylor and Amanda Hines. 

Young George was adopted by a 
Negro farmer, Nathan Smith, who 
lived about seven miles from La 
Crosse. On Smith’s farm he lived 
and worked and grew, until, when he 
reached the age of 20 Taylor entezed 
Wayland, at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
He pursued a classical course at the 
Baptist institution for three years. 
Then his schooling bogged down be- 
cause Of his physical and financial 
condition; poverty and ill health 
forced him to drop out of school. 


Returning to La Crosse, Taylor be- 


came a reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle and the Daily Republican 
and Leader of that city, doubling as 
a correspondent for the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean. The future Presidential 
candidate’s journalistic career was 
as meteoric as his political career was 
to be. He became associate editor of 
the La Crosse Evening Star, then 
editor-in-chief and part owner of the 
white newspaper. 

But it was in politics that Taylor 
displayed his abilities as a leader. 

He became interested in labor as 
a young man, was attracted to the 


militant Knights of Labor, leading ~ 


labor organization during the 1880's. 
Taylor founded and edited for some 
years the Weekly Wisconsin Labor 
Advocate, official organ for the 
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Knights in western Wisconsin. 

During this same period he turned 
his abilities to politics, used his in- 
fluence and energies to elect D. Frank 
Powell, labor candidate, mayor of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. In May, 1887 
Taylor was sent as a delegate-at-large 
from Wisconsin to the national con- 
vention of the Union Labor Party 
held in Cincinnati, where he played 
a prominent part in the selection of 
that party’s Presidential nominee, Al- 
son J. Streeter. 

Incidentally, when this same Street- 
er had run for the governorship of 
Illinois in 1880 on the Greenback 
ticket, it had been a Chicago Negro, 
Dr. A. Washington, Jr., who had put 
his name in nomination. In the 
Presidential campaign of 1888 the 
Union Labor standard bearer polled 
the rather considerable total of just 
under 150,000 votes. t 

Taylor worked with the two major 
political parties, seeking to advance 
the cause of the Negro, but he was 
keenly disappointed by both the GOP 
and the Democrats. In about 1890 
he moved to Iowa and in 1892 was 
choser alternate delegate - at - large 
from that state to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. He carried with 
him demands for full equality for the 
Negro, formulated at a national con- 
vention of Negroes held in Chicago 
in June. This meeting delegated 
Frederick Douglass, Charles Ferguson 
of Texas (later a leader of the Popu- 
list Party in his home state) and 
Taylor as a committee to express to 


HERBERT APTHEKER is author of 
American Slave Revolts. 
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the GOP its bitter opposition to the 
nomination of Benjamin Harrison for 
President and to ask the party to 
come out vigorously in support of 
Negro equality. 

The. party flatly rejected these de- 
mands and Taylor, in an ‘Appeal to 
the American Negro,” publicly flayed 
the Republican attitude. 

The following year he established 
a weekly paper, The Negro Solicitor, 
in Oskaloosa, Iowa, and issued this 
without interruption until 1900. Be- 
tween that year and 1904 Taylor 
earned his livelihood in coal mining 
and farming, and in March, 1904 
moved to Ottumwa, Iowa. Mean- 


_. while, he had broken off with the 


Republicans and worked with the 
Democratic Party for William Jen- 
nings Bryan. For four years he was 
the president of the Negro National 
Democratic League. During this 
same period, 1900 to 1904, his 
neighbors in Monroe County twice 
picked him as their Justice of Peace. 
It is at this period that Taylor be- 
came thoroughly disgusted with both 
major political parties, and in this 
regard he was typical of a large seg- 
ment of the Negro population. The 
end of the 19th and the early 20th 
centuries, marked by the Republican- 
engineered grab of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines and the, 
Democratic-engineered suppression of 
all vestiges of democracy and decency 
in the South, had led to Negro in- 
terest in the Anti-Imperialist League, 
and to the founding of many inde- 
pendent Negro organizations. Some 
of the more powerful of the latter 
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League (1903), the National In- 
dependent Equal Rights League 
(1903), the Niagara Movement 
(1905), and the Negro Independent 
League (1906). 

It was-this wave of protest groups 
which swept George Edwin Taylor 
into the role that climaxed his long 
career. The New York Tribune news 
article told briefly about the forma- 
tion in East St. Louis, Illinois, of the 
National Civil Liberty Party (later 
the word “Civil” was dropped). © 
Leaders of the new party were W. T. 
Scott of Illinois, Stanley P. Mitchell 
of Tennessee and I. L. Walton of 
Washington, D. C. 

The National Liberty Party came 
out of a merger of the Civil and Per- 
sonal Liberty leagues which had 
existed for years among southern and 
eastern Negroes. A national conven- 
tion of that party was held on July 
5-6, 1904 in the auditorium of the 
Douglas Hotel in St. Louis, the same 
city chosen by the Democrats for their 
convention. Negro delegates from 
36 states met and selected as their 
choice for Presidential candidate, 
George Edwin Taylor of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

With his nomination as candidate 
for President, the final chapter in 
Taylor's remarkable saga was being 
written. His 2,000-word keynote ad- 
dress is both an indictment of the two 
major political parties and a testa- 
ment of the Negro’s faith in true 
democracy. 

In it, Taylor pointed out that the 
Negro was not the only victim of 
political betrayal, for though he 


were the New England Suffrage ‘suffers most directly . . . he is not 
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médiate calamity is the beginning of 
the end of the downfall of the pro- 
ducing element of the races who com- 
prise the vast common working class 
of this great republic. 

“The Negro of the United States 
is distinctively an important factor in 
the great and grand army of Ameri- 
can working men, and whatever en- 
hances, strengthens, retards, or im- 
pedes his progress, happiness, man- 
hood, or citizenship-rights, propor- 
tionately affects all the citizens of his 
class and standing.” 

Then the Negro Presidential aspir- 
ant loosed a blast at the two great 
parties and called for “. ..a re- 
bellion, a revolution, an uprising, not 
by physical force, but by the ballot 
. . . Our education, our civilization 
and our natural disposition, all incline 
us to this course as the only rational, 
consistent, effective method of attain- 


ing the desired end . . . the full ex- 
ercise of our constitutional rights as 
citizens. 
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in fact the only sufferer, for his im- - 


“Whenever the race and their co- 
laborers shall array themselves in one 
grand _ independent political phalanx, 
the very foundation of the two dom- 


inant political parties will be shaken 


and the leaders of both will be 
brought to a realization of the danger 
which threatens their organizations, 
and the rights of the people will 
again be considered by them instead 
of special classes, as is the present 
rule.” 

At this point the search for further. 
information on the life of George 
Edwin Taylor ends. The number of 
American voters who marked: ballots 
bearing Taylor's name in the 1904 
election is not yet known. There is 
much about this political pioneer still 
to be uncovered. But the little that is 
known about his life epitomizes the 
political independence, militance and 
fighting spirit that have hitherto 
characterized and will continue to 
characterize the American Negro peo- 
ple. 


How Long Do Negroes Live? 


A RECENT STUDY of the longevity of Americans shows that 
white males up to the age of 60 have an average expectation of life 2.04 
years longer than Negro males, while after 60 the Negroes have an 
average expectation 0.41 years longer than the whites. But white 
females have a greater expectation than Negro females until the age of 
75, averaging 3.63 years longer, while after 75 Negro women average 
0.44 years longer than white women. 


Freling Foster, Collier's 
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W in THE WAR over and few jobs around, a colored 
woman had to cash one of her war bonds. She phoned the 
bank to find out how she went about it. 

“Is the bond for redemption or conversion?’ the clerk 
asked. 

There was a long pause. Then the woman inquired: 
“Am I talking to the First National Bank or the First Bap- 
tist Church?” 

Fred Burns 

N A SMALL Southern village, the preacher at the small church went visiting 
some of his congregation. Stopping at a farmet’s home, he asked the rather 
poor Negro: “If you had 100 sheep, would you give 50 of them for God’s work?’ 

“That I would,” was the reply. “I'd be glad to give 50.” 

“If you had 100 cows, would you give 50?” 

“Sure would.” 

“But you wouldn’t give 50 out of 100 horses if you had them?” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” the farmer insisted. 

“Well, if you had two pigs, would you give one of them?” 

The farmer frowned and said: ‘‘No, I wouldn’t. You happen to know that I 
have two pigs and the question is not fair.” 

William Field 
OMMY WENT to church, but as a rule, he did not pay particularly close 
attention to the sermon. One Sunday, however, he must have been more at- 
tentive than usual—the Sunday that the minister preached on the creation and 
the origin of Eve after Adam had a pain in his side. 

During the next week, after running hard in a game of tag, Tommy was seized 
with a spasm of pain and came running into the house with one hand clasped 
against his lower ribs. 

“Oh, mama!” he called. “I got a pain. You don’t suppose I’m going to have 
a wife, do you?” i 


Gladys Greene 


FEW YEARS ago, Mr. Lamont, now a senior partner in J. P. Morgan and 
Co., dropped into the little church where he had worshipped as a boy 
and listened unnoticed while the preacher solicited funds to patch the leaking 
roof. ‘Oh, Lord, send us succor,” was his plea. 
When the plate was passed, Mr. Lamont dropped a hundred-dollar bill into 
it. When the preacher saw it, he sighed happily, and announced: ‘The sucker 
has been provided.” 


Bennett Cerf 
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“Television? No, lady, I’m the repair man!” 
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SOUTHERN 


JOURNEY 


By Owen Dodson 


Owen Dodson and Rudolph Carl- 
son, a Negro and a white man, made 
a trip to the South in search of mate- 
rial for a documentary film on migra- 
tion in America. These stories, told 
by a Negro cab driver over a period 
of 12 hours on a trip from Atlanta, 
Georgia, to Buffalo, Alabama, are 
some of Dodson’s notes. 


OW YOU can’t look at a white 

woman. But they can look at 

your woman. An’ nothin’ hap- 
pens to them. [I'll tell you about my 
wife. She was workin’ at one of, the 
hotels in Atlanta. It was a pretty 
good job, ‘cept there was a bartender 
there. He was white. He kept mak- 
in’ passes at my wife. Every night 
she’d come home an’ tell me how he 
kept makin’ passes. I didn’t like 
that, but I figured my wife knew how 
to take care of herself. I ain’t brag- 
gin’ none, but she was pretty good 
to look at. She was a fine brown. 
Anyway, one day she come home, 
say, done quit.’ She say, “I don’t 
want to get mixed up with them folks 
down at the hotel. I decided the best 
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Incidents in the life of Southern Negroes 


Condensed from Common Ground 


thing for me was to get right out. So 
I get right out.” Well, about a week 
later after she left, telephone start 
ringin’. I took up the phone an’ 
voice said, ‘Hello, is Clara there?” 
I say, “Who this speakin’?”” Voice 
say, “I’m from the hotel.” Right 
away I clamp my hand over the phone 
an’ get my wife’s sister, Isabelle, to 
come talk, makin’ out like she’s my 
wife. He want Clara to meet him 
an’ talk along with him. Isabelle 
say, “OK, I'll meet you,” an’ he give 
the time an’ the place. She hung up 
right quick, 

At the right time, I went there in 
my cab, this very cab you drivin’ in. 
I always carry a gun, anyway, ‘cause 
you don’t know what you're goin’ to 
meet up with. I get out an’ ask him, 
“What the hell you doin’ makin’ 
phone calls like that? Why the hell 
you wanta fool around with my wife 
when they're plenty white women 


OWEN DODSON had his first volume 
of poetry, Powerful Long Ladder, pub- 
lished last fall, is at present working on a 
novel. 
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for you?” He kinda mumbled, an’ 
I said, ready to shoot him right there, 
“You keep your God damn self away 
from colored women. An’ if you 
ever try to get in touch with my wife 
again, I'll shoot your damn_ heart 
out.” 

The reason I didn’t shoot was I 
didn’t have the heart. I didn’t want 
to kill nobody. So I just grabbed 
him round the shoulders an’ shook 
him like doomsday was comin’. I 
like to bust him down. Then I got 
in my cab an’ drove on home.. 

‘Bout two weeks later we get a 
telegram saying that white man were 
up in Chicago, that he’d always loved 
my wife, an’ wanted her to come up 
there, where they could be together 
without no fiddlin’ around. He say 
again he love my wife an’ will treat 
her right, will send her money. to 
come up to where he is. Well, ‘course 
my wife didn’t go. She were’ bent 
an’ determined on me. Anyway, she 
didn’t care for white men that way. 
You can’t figure out what white folks 
is thinkin’ about. Don’t ever try to 
lick in with white folks. 

Il 

Tell you a story to show you how 
dumb white folks is. You take a 
colored man, now, once he go some 
place travelin’, he know how to go 
again. Even if he ain’t been, he 
know nobody gonna help him much, 
so he try to figure things out for him- 
self. I knows this for a fact ‘cause 
for nigh onto five years, I worked in 
a bus terminal an’ I seen them come 
an’ go an’ I keeps my eyes bright on 
everythin’ and everybody. - 

Take, for instance, one day I was 
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standin’ over by the wall where I 
usually stands when things is slow. 
White lady come in totin’ a bag. 
She goes over’ to the lockers. Now 
all you gotta do is open'the door, 
thrust your bag in, close the door, 
put your dime in an’ turn the key. 
Well, here she come with her little 
ole bag. She set the bag down on 
the floor, then she opened up her 
pocketbook an’ put a dime in the slot, 
then she turn the key. The locker 
locked now an’ she commence to 
shake the locker door so she can put 
the bag in. She take out another 
dime an’ do the same thing on toppa 
the last. When she put in the next 
dime an’ commence to shakin’ the 
door, I decide to tell her how to do. 
I goes over an’ tips my hat (I didn’t 
want her to think I was gettin’ uppity 
—that’s why I tips my hat an’ be- 
sides it’s the only way to get along: 
bowin’ an’ scrapin’. They never 
gonna get a chance to barbeque me 
if I can. help it) an’ ask, “Madam, 
can I help you?” 

She turn on me an’ her voice rise 
up like hot pepper. “If I can’t work 
it, I know no nigger can.” She turn 
away an’ commence to shakin’ that 
door till her hand got red. Next 
thing I knew she went over to the 
candy stand, got change of a dollar. 
I.never seen nobody so crazy, so stub- 
born. I never seen nobody so crazy, 
so. stubborn, an’ so damn dumb. Now 
she back at puttin’ in them dimes an’- 
shakin’. She look so funny an’ her 
face gettin’ redder’an’ sweat comin’ 
out. Pretty soon she go over to where 
the office is an’ out come Mister 
Charlie with her. She explain her 
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trouble, an’ Mister Charlie he call me 
over to ask why I didn’t help her 
none. I explain just what-happened. 
He turn to her an’ ask, “Is that true?” 
An’ you know what that mean fool 
reply? “Oh, I don’t know what I 
said, I was so nervous an’ excited.” 
Mister Charlie he use her last dime 
to deposit that sad-lookin’ bag. That 
just goes to show you -how dumb 
white folks is. 
Ill 

Tell you another story "bout what 
happened at this bus station, an’ it 
ain't a bit funny neither. Bus station 
situated plunk in the heart of the city. 
I usually stood outside the main en- 
trance under a light so folks drivin’ 
up can see me an’ I can see them 
In fact, I could see all over the place. 
One night, warm night, too, toward 
the end of May when things were 
slow, Miss Four Bits (that’s what all 
us porters called her. She were a 
white prostitute an’ went with anyone 
long as they had four bits an’ long 
as she reckoned she wouldn't get 
caught. Now the cracker cops knew 
her but she usually fixed them .up 
too), well, this Miss Four Bits, she 
were paradin’ up an’ down in front 
of the station with her butt goin’ like 
two basketballs. Buddy of mine had 
a long, pretty good lookin’ little ole 
car. He stop down a little ways an’ 
was fixin’ to get out when she throws 
them basketballs of hers almost 
against the car windows. He was 
just lockin’ up an’ he was payin’ no 
more attention than them lockers paid 
that white women in the story I just 
related. I could see her talkin’ an’ 
fannin’. She always carry a fan like 
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they uses in the undertakin’ parlcrs. 
She was fannin’ an’ talkin’ like she 
was chewin’ gum. My buddy- was 


payin’ no attention. I noticed a 
cracker cop comin’ down toward Miss 
Four Bits an’ I was thinkin’ Aw! Aw! 
She didn’t see a thing an’ her mouth 
was just agoin’. 

But when she saw that cracker cop 
she commence to yell out loud, “Get 
him, get him!”. an’ pointin’ to my 
buddy. Now I couldn’t do a thing 


but just stand under the light an’- 


just watch; it hurt my heart. My 
buddy look from side to side an’ be- 
fore you could say a word, two cops 
was there, one at each window. 
Heard Miss Four Bits screamin’, “Get 
him, get him before he get me.” An’ 
I heard my buddy’s motor startin’ up 
an’ before I knew it he was goin’ 
down the street. 

Cracker cops by this time was in 
cats chasin’ him. Miss Four Bits 
just stood where she were ah’ pretty 
soon went inside. I was fixin’ to go 
on away; I ‘wanted to vomit, but 
somebody called for a porter an’ I 
went on ’bout by business. 

‘Bout hour later, the police car 
come back an’ I breathe easy. Didn't 
catch him. But yes, they did. He 
was slump down in the front seat. 
Driver cop got on out an’ the other 
one watch. Pretty soon the driver 
cop he come on out with Miss Four 
Bits. An’ right there, in front of the 
bus station, plunk in the center of 
town it happen. Nobody say nothin’. 
Place almost deserted. Driver cop 
give Miss Four Bits his billy. Other 
cop make that black boy get in the 
back of the car. He roll all the win- 
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dows up tight. Driver cop open the 
pack door for Miss Four Bits like 
he was gonna drive her to a movie. 
She get in. The cops just stand out- 
side. I see her raise that billy an’ 
bring it down an’ raise it an’ bring 
it down on that black boy's head. 
Her hand go up faster an’ come down 
harder. Finally she come out the car 
an’ cop took that billy an’ she walk 
away with them basketballs shakin’. 
I could see that boy. His head were 
covered with blood. Never seen so 
much blood flowin’. They tell me 
they found his car smashed up 
against a lamp post outside of town 
just over the railroad tracks. He died 
in the hospital next day with his 
brains oozin’ out like buckwheat 
cereal. 
IV 

Right after that, I quit that ole bus 
station. I was tired a treating white 
folks like they was a silk handker- 
chief on a barb-wire fence. I racked 
an’ scraped an’ managed to put 
money down on this cab you ridin’ in. 
Got it almost paid for an’ put money 
down on another one too. A friend 
of mine called Tenny Boy Johnson 
used to run that one, but he’s in 
jail now. Tenny Boy were a real 
good boy an’ smart. Tryin’ to make 
every last cent. He even work till 
three o'clock in the mornin’. Tryin’ 
to save enough to go on up North 
where his sister and brother is at. I 
guess he won't get there now. Tell 
you the story he told in the court. 

Tenny Boy had one big fault— 
when he was right, he say, “I’m 
right,” no matter to who or in what- 
ever predicament he were in. Well, 
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that’s all right ‘cept when he began 
declarin’ this an’ declarin’ that on the 
witness stand. I knew right off he 
was gonna be breakin’ rocks on the 
chain gang or else laid out in the 
undertaker’s. As I said before, white 
folks like you to be a little bit crazy. 
They set against you if you speak up 
like you just as smart as they is. This 
the story. ; 

One night along about eleven- 
thirty, Tenny Boy was fixin’ to go on 
home early ‘cause he was tired an’ his 
Mama was sick. Ridin’ along down- 
town, a soldier with his girl held up 
his hand. Tenny Boy stopped an’ 
they ask him to drive on out into 
some place about two miles out. Well, 
Tenny Boy needed the money an’ he 
figured he might as well make it. He 
drove on out till they got to some 
place with a little ole house settin’ in 
the midst of trees. He let ‘em out 
an’ waited for the fare. Soldier said 
come back in about a hour an’ twenty 
minutes. Now, Tenny Boy didn’t see 
no reason not to ‘cause it would mean 
more money an’ they couldn't get 
home without noways. So he drove 
on off an’ come on back at the right 
time. The girl were standin’ outside 
with her dress torn at the shoulder 
an’ her hat with a big bird on it 
danglin’ in her hand. Her hair were 
loose an’ she were cryin’. Lights in 
the house was out an’ there was only 
the sounds of the night. an’ a few 
lightning bugs flyin’ around. Tenny 
Boy ask her where the soldier. She 
declare he was gone on his way—that 
they had a set-to. She ask him please 
to take her back. Tenny Boy he hesi- 
tate, she lookin’ like that an’ all. She 
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cry some more an’ say she'll pay him 
double. (Don’t trust white folks an’ 
money or anything.) Tenny Boy fig- 
ure there were nothin’ else to do an’ 
she got on in the cab. When they got 
back to town—she say how much, an’ 
Tenny Boy told her how much. She 
commence to huntin’ for her pocket- 
book. It were lost out there in the 
country. Tenny Boy wanted his 
money so he turned on back. They 
commence to light matches an’ all 
to find that pocketbook. In the midst 


of the lookin’ a motorcycle cop saw 
the matches shinin’ come on over. 
(They was near the road, I forgot to 
say.) She start to screamin’ rape an’ 
rape an’ pointin’ to Tenny Boy. 
Tenny Boy he try to explain. 

His trial’s over now an’ he’s gonna 
go on to the chain gang for "bout as 
long as he got to live. They tell me 
some colored organization tryin’ to 
make the appeal. What I say is, not 
much they can do ’bout it neither. 


Copyright, Common Ground (Winter, 1947) 


‘Feather In Il Duce’s Cap 


WHEN Benito Mussolini (remember him?) decided to go ahead 
with his invasion of Ethiopia, he selected his ten finest legions to spear- 
head the attack. Each legion consisted of 10,000 men. All of them 
were drawn up in the great Plaza in Rome while the Duce exhorted 
them from his balcony. “I know,” he screamed, “that each one of my 
ten great divisions is going to fight for the honor of leading the attack. 
In fairness to everybody, I have decided to leave it to fate.” He 
dramatically plucked a feather from his hat and threw it into the air. 
“Whichever man catches this feather,” he announced, “will win for 

_ his division the glory of being the first to attack.” 

After this pronouncement, Mussolini went into his private office 
and waited for results. For a full hour, nobody came near him. Mus- 
solini, greatly perplexed, sneaked a look from the balcony window to 
see what was happening. The sight that met his gaze was 100,000 
man, all puffing at the top of their lungs to keep the feather in the air. 

Bennett Cerf, “Anything for a Laugh” 
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What will the Negro’s departure from South mean? 


For Brown 
Americans? 


By John Temple Graves 


ANY a Negro tenant or share- 
‘cropper who left a Southern 
farm for military service or a 
high-paying job in a war industry is 
not going back. And many who go 
back may find nothing there. The 
miserable house in which they lived 
may have been turned into a barn for 
livestock or a shed for machinery. 

The war brought revolution to 
Southern farming (and the revolution 
has many miles still to go). The 
farmer learned to do more of his 
own work, to use more machinery, 
grow other things than cotton, raise 
livestock. Today cotton is on the way 
out in many a southern area, and the 
other crops or livestock which are 
taking its place require much less hu- 
man labor. ‘ 

For his own part, the one-time ten- 
ant or sharecropper has seen the 
world. He knows comparatively big 
money. He is as unwilling to return 
to the old farm as the farmer is to 
have him. 


Some of these displaced Southern. 
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Negroes are being absorbed into the 


developing industrial establishment 


of the South. Some are waiting and 
hoping to be absorbed. But thou- 
sands are moving North, where they 
believe there is better pay and where 
they think there is better treatment, 
for there isn’t enough Southern in- 
dustry yet to absorb them. Among 
their numbers are some of the most 
ambitious and talented Southern Ne- 
roes. 

What will this migration mean? 
What will it mean to the Negroes 
who are left, to those who go away, 
to the South as a whole, to the nation? 

For the Negroes who are left in 
the South I believe it will mean im- 
provement all around. They will be 
better treated by the white people as 
their proportion of the whole popu- 
lation is lessened. Many of us in the 
South believe that if our percentages 
of Negro population were anywhere 
near as low as in, say, New York, Il- 
linois, Indiana, California and such 
states, rather than 50 per cent as in 
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Mississippi, 35 in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, we could handle the race prob- 
lem wfth much less friction and more 
equity than exists in those Northern 
states, and with more genuine sym- 
pathy for and understanding of the 
Negro. Given 50 per of the popua- 
tion colored, you might have Bilbos 
and Talmadges almost anywhere. 

Contributing to the prospect of bet- 
ter treatment for the Negro in the 
South if his percentages there are 
lowered by migration will be the 
greater prosperity of the South under 
the new agricultural conditions which 
are causing the migration. Those 
tenants and sharecroppers who are 
not coming back may have a hard 
time before they are adjusted to some- 
thing else somewhere else, but they 
were pretty near to being the “mud- 
sills” of society where they were, the 
poorest and most pitiful people in all 
America (perhaps excepting some on 
the sidewalks of New York). 

The economic revolution which is 
dispossessing them isn’t dispossessing 
them of anything worth possessing. 

In the new Southern agriculture 
there is going to be a better lot for 
all who have any lot at all, including 
the Negroes who remain. As for 
those who manage to find themselves 
places in Southern industry, you can 
trust the collective bargainers in their 
present |high estate, to see that good 
wages are paid. 

For the South itself, the migration 
will have good aspects and bad ones. 
It will relieve the area of some of 
the race problem that overshadows all 
others there. But it will take away 
from the South some of its best work- 
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ers, too—Negroes whose very going 
away is a sign of their being above 
average in ambition, ability, sensibil- 
ity, enterprise and, in many instances, 
manual or mechanical skill. 

As for the Negroes who go away, 
I think time will be on their side but 
it may be rather a long time. Initially, 
with more qualification than most 
Southern Negroes for acceptance and 
participation, they will find a race 
prejudice considerably more hostile 


and hard-hearted, even if less decisive « 


in their way of living, than what they 
left in the South. They will find, too, 
a segregation which is more complete 
even if less statutory or formal, with 
many white and colored people hav- 
ing no contact at all, never doing any 
business with or even seeing each 
other, as contrasted with the vast in- 
termingling in the South. 

But will they find jobs and eco- 
nomic well-being? 

If they come North in antitipation 
of highly paid industrial work, as 
most of them may, only a few may be 
satisfied. Looked at over a period of 
time, the comparative number of in- 
dustrial jobs, and of farm jobs, too, 
is decreasing, and the decrease has 
been accelerated by the war. The 
same mechanization and new efficien- 
cies and methods that exiles Negroes 
from the agricultural South will tend 
to deny them employment in the in- 
dustrial North. Less than a third of 
our population is employed in indus- 
try now, and only about a fifth in 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES is a daily 
columnist for the Birmingham Post and 
author of several books on the South. He 
is a contributing editor of Necro DiceEst. 
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farming, and the percentages in both 
instances are dropping all the time. 

As the percentages drop, the things 
which spell our gathering civilization 
are increasing. I mean the so-called 
service occupations. Because those 
who are left in industry and agricul- 
ture are going to be better taken care 
of and more prosperous, there is go- 
ing to be a constantly increasing 
demand for services—from school 
teaching to bootblacking, filling sta- 
tions to bank windows. If farm and 
factory are going well, there'll be 
more call for gasoline and hot dogs, 
professional athletes, cosmeticians, 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, journalists, 
teachers, nurses, railroad trainmen, 
domestic servants, radio salesmen, ho- 
tel and restaurant workers, preachers, 
dentists, architects, street-cleaners, so- 
cial workers, stenographers, entertain- 
efs. 

And for many of these so-called 
“service” occupations, as distinguished 
from agriculture and industrial ones, 
our Negro people are probably better 
qualified than any other Americans. 
They may hope, if truly fair employ- 
ment is attained rather than mere ir- 
ritation and frustration of a law on 
the subject, to inherit this new eco- 
nomic earth. 

“Service,” all the way from domes- 
tic service to medical or banking serv- 
ice or the service of top-notch sales- 
manship, calls for the qualities which 
are most in the genius of the Negro 
race. Just as commerce has attracted 
so many of the Jewish race because 
its requirements are most successfully 
filled by certain racial qualities of 
theirs, so may these service occupa- 


tions turn out to be ones for which 
the Negro is better fitted than any 
other. 

His habit of getting along with 
people, of being sensitive to fellow 
human beings, of being adaptable and 


accommodating, his pleasant disposi- 


tion that makes human contact easier, 
his ability to subordinate himself, his 
naturally sympathetic nature, his soci- 
ability, all will qualify him exception- 
ally for this employment. 

There would be a justice more than 
poetic in such a development. It 
would mean that the Negro’s long 
racial years of servitude had taught 
him how to do the more self-respect- 
ing and universal “serving” which is 
already fifty per cent of employment 
in America and going to be more. 
It would mean that a certain lowli- 
ness of domestic service in which he 
had engaged would be translated to 
the high and proud services of sales- 
manship or professional ministration. 

To those who do not believe the 
Negro has a natural genius for get- 
ting along with people and being sen- 
sitive to them, this prediction will 
not appeal. Neither will it appeal to 
those whose championing of the Ne- 
gro is in terms only of ill will and 
war between races. 

» But I think it should appeal to all 
who have the common sense to see 
that the Negro, like the Jew, the Scan- 
dinavian, the German, the Irish and 
every other element in this America, 
does have his own virtues and qual- 
ities, and who know how good a 
thing it is to have people functionally 
employed in the sense of an employ- 
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ment for which they have special has had no equal and has possessed 
qualification. It should appeal, too, the field. In days to come, partly 
to those who know that the United by reason of experience in that serv- 
States of America simply isn’t going ice, he may possess fields of service 
to click if its race relations and its whose rank and reward are among 
labor relations are conducted here- the highest in the land, and to the 
after in the terms of eternal antago- tune of revolution in racial good 
nism employed before Pearl Harbor.. will. I say it is a “consummation de. 

The Negro as a domestic servant voutly to be desired” for our country 


(IN THE APRIL ISSUE 
Can the Negro Expect Freedom by 1965? : 


One hundred years after the Emancipation Proclamation freeing 
the slaves, will the American Negro have won his freedom 
under U. S. democracy? Famed scholar and thinker W. E. B. 
DuBois examines the advances made by the Negro to date and 
speculates on the future in a provocative article that you will 
want to read. : 


The Maid and the Madam 


Now that the war is over and employment conditions back to 
normal again, where does the Negro domestic stand with the 
white housewife? Fannie Cook, author of the George Wash- 
ington Carver Award winner Mrs. Palmer’s Honey, has probed 
the postwar revolution in labor-management relations and re- 
veals her findings in an engrossing article. 


What Chance Has Jackie Robinson? 


With Spring training opening in Southern camps this month, 
biggest question of the new season revolves around Jackie 
Robinson’s chances for a permanent place with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. PM’s ace sports writer Tom Meany tells the odds 
against the great diamond star and weighs the possibility of 
his becoming the first Negro in big league ball. 
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- Dictator Trujillo has 
few competitors 
in the art of killing 


BROWN 


By Robert Lucas 


HE BLOODIEST butcher of 

Negroes in modern times is him- 

self a Negro. He is America’s 

backyard bully, Rafael Trujillo, dic- 
tator of the Dominican Republic. 

Besides his consuming lust for 
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money and power, Trujillo’s intense 
hatred of Negroes has been the main- 
spring of his plot to completely dom- 
inate the Caribbean island shared by 
his country and Haiti, the only Negro 
republic in the Western hemisphere. 

Trujillo’s attempts to disown his 
Negro heritage and prevent public 
mention of it amounts to fanaticism, 
and as if through a gigantic blood 
purge he could drain the black an- 
cestry from his veins, back in 1937 
the dusky dictator butchered 15,000 
Haitian peasants in the short space of 
two nights and a day. 

Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina is a descendant of 
Negro forebears, all of whom were 
more respectable than this one-time 
forger, cattle rustler, stool pigeon and 
pimp. His maternal grandmother 
was the daughter of a Spanish lady 
and a Haitian army officer, a hand- 
some Negro named Turene Carrie. 
Trujillo’s paternal great-grandmother 
was a Negro slave in the home of a 
French family. 

These traits are apparent in Tru- 
jillo’s swarthy skin and handsome 
features; his youngest brother, Hec- 
tor, came to be called El Negro be- 
cause he was so dark. His nephew, 
Jose Trujillo Seijas, was slain by a 
deputy in Florida recently when he 
‘was identified as a Negro in a white 
restaurant. 

In the Dominican Republic, which 
is one-third Negro, one-third mulatto 
and one-third white (with a sprink- 
ling of Indians), it is the Negro who 
has been relegated to second class 
citizenship. This was one of Tru- 
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jillo’s first acts upon usurping power 
in 1930. 

But the dusky dictator has not re- 
served his campaign of terrorism for 
the Negroes in the Dominican Re- 
public or in peace-loving Haiti alone. 

The tortures he and his henchmen 
have devised for political prisoners 
are more fiendish than any used by 
Hitler’s gestapo. A favorite pastime 
is twisting a rope around the victim’s 
head and tightening it until he goes 
out of his mind. Slipping small doses 
of poison into a prisoner's food over 
a period of days is one of the less 
spectacular methods of eliminating 
agitators for freedom. The greatest 
sport perhaps is the brutal beatings 
administered with a cat-o-nine tails 
whip, made with strands of wire 
knotted at the ends. 

Murder has been developed to a 
fine art by the brown dictator's expert 
gunmen. Official reports released 
after the arrest of one of Trujillo's 
opponents often read, “shot while 
trying to escape,” which means that 


his hired killers have riddled another - 


human target who was probably too 
badly beaten to even walk under his 
own power, 

Trujillo’s trigger-happy killers 
have stalked their victims all the way 
across the bright blue Caribbean Sea, 
into the United States and to a flat in 
Harlem. Angel Morales, who was 
one of the leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary movement inside the 
Dominican Republic, fled to Puerto 
Rico and from there to New York 
City. Morales and his secretary, 
Sergio Bencosme, were living in an 
apartment at 87 Hamilton. Place. 
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Their landlady was Mrs. Carmine 
Higgs, a native of Santo Domingo. 

On the evening of April 28, 1935, 
Morales happened to dine out with 
friends, but Bencosme shav- 
ing for dinner when the doorbell 
sounded. Mrs. Higgs opened the 
door and a short, swarthy Latin 
American brandishing a gun barged 
into her apartment. 

“Where's Morales?” ine shouted. 
The gunman slammed the door shut 
and Mrs. Higgs ran screaming into . 
the kitchen. Bencosme, his face still - 
lathered, ran into the. living room. 
Trujillo’s agent fired twice, one bul- 
let piercing Bencosme’s chest. He 
died the next morning in Knicker- 
bocker Hospital. 

Dictators are brothers under the 
skin—even if the color of their skin 
is different. And in one instance, at 
least, Trujillo topped his infamous 
contemporary, Adolph Hitler. On 
May 16, 1941, Rafael Trujillo was 
“swept” into the office of President 
by unanimous votes of the 581,937 
Dominicans who went to the polls. 
The closest Hitler was able to ap- 
proach Trujillo’s 100 per cent was 
98 per cent, when all but 2 per cent 
of the German electorate voted ‘‘Ja” 
for Der Fuhrer. 

But Trujillo’s election to the Presi- 
dency was merely window-trimming 
for the outside world. Actually he 
controls all activities of the island and 
gets his cut from every industry from 
firewood to milk and bananas. He 
upped the price of rice from five cents 
a pound to 15 cents, netting himself 
$3,500,000 yearly from the ificrease. 
Prostitution pays off in high divi- 
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dends and it is Trujillo’s aptly-named 
brother, Romeo, who manipulates the 
tax on love, supervising collections 
from brothels and the dusky free- 
lance angels of the pavement. 

Maria Martinez, favorite mistress 
of the dictator, has a neat little racket. 
She handles the laundry concession 
for the Dominican Army, and each 
soldier forks over from eight to ten 
dollars each month for the service. 
At one time she was making as much 
as the whole Dominican Army of 


-4,000 men from the laundry deduc- 


tion. 

Known variously as El Generalis- 
simo, Honorable Chief of State and 
Benefactor of the Fatherland, Tru- 
jillo has changed the name of the 
country’s capitol from Santo Do- 
mingo to Cuidad Trujillo. Santo 
Domingo is the oldest settlement in 
the New World, was built shortly 
after Columbus discovered the island 
which He called Hispanola. The 
name Trujillo has been plastered on 
streets in every town, parks, ports, 
town halls and public buildings 
everywhere. 

Then, to top it off, the brown dic- 
tator built a million dollar palace for 
his vice president and erected on its 
roof a huge neon sign with foot-high 
letters of red, white and blue lights 
spelling out the words Dios y Tru- 
jillo, GOD AND TRUJILLO. 

As can be expected, some of his 
more ardent stooges in the kept press 
have frequently paraphrased the sign: 
Trujillo and God. 

Slim, wiry, and possessing a 
swarthy handsomeness, Trujillo has 
what one girl reporter from the U.S. 
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called “bedroom eyes.” Certainly he 
has not confined his conquests to the 
field of politics and business. Nu- 
merous men ‘have made available 
their wives, sweethearts and daugh- 
ters in order that E/ Presidente should 
not be lonely when he was in the 
mood for romance. This, of course, 
for political favors, more often to es- 
cape prison and the wrath of the 
Generalissimo. However, with his 
dominating personality and sauve 
manners, Trujillo seldom has to re- 
sort to force when seeking the com- 
pany of a lovely lady. 

But with all his wealth and sol- 
diers, wine and women, of late the 
bronzed dictator has been spending 
sleepless nights. Revolt, beginning 
with the students, has begun to 
spread. Everywhere signs and pla- 
cards have sprung up in the dead of 
night. They read “Hang Trujillo 
by his heels,” and ‘Now that Mus- 
solini and Hitler have been killed, 
it is Trujillo’s turn.” The movement 
for freedom, as yet still underground, 
is gnawing at the base of the Trujillo 
dictatorship and may soon topple it 
to the ground. 

Even when Trujillo and his fascist 
regime are defeated—as the rebels 
swear it soon shall be—there will re- 
main the vivid memory of the black- 
est hour in the current history of 
Santo Domingo. 

High: point in Trujillo’s skyrocket 
career was undobutedly the Haitian- 
Dominican border affair which began 
October 2, 1937. In the past there 
had been only a few rulers who con- 
trolled the two halves of the island 


of Hispanola—Haiti and Santo Do- 
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mingo. These were Haitian Negroes 
and mulattos who lost power after a 
brief reign. In 1804 under the great 
black general “Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
the proud Haitians defeated Napo- 
leon’s troops and became free. 

As he consolidated his power over 
Santo Domingo, Trujillo’s restless 
eyes began to wander toward Haiti. 
It was his dream to rule the entire 
island, and the bloody border inci- 
dent was just one step in his plot to 
annex the peaceful republic. 

It had long been the custom for 
Haitian peasants to cross the border 
into Santo Domingo to harvest crops 
in fields that once belonged to them, 
but were now the “property” of Do- 
minican farmers. ‘Incidents along the 
border, running north and south ad- 
jacent to Massacre River, were quite 
frequent. 

But on the night of October 2, 
terrified Haitians began flooding the 
border town of Dajabon. As they 
fled across the river they whispered 
rumors of the slaying of hundreds of 
blacks during the night. The exodus 
was wild and disordered. : 

Through the milling throng, Tru- 
jillo’s bullet-proof Packard sped up 
to the church where a dance was 
being held. Standing before the as- 
sembled Dominicans, God’s Partner, 
Savior of the Republic, dictator Tru- 
jillo made a short, rabble-rousing 
speech. 

“I came to the border country to 
see what I could do for my fellow 
countrymen living here,” he declared. 
“I found that Haitians had been 
stealing food and cattle from our 
farmers here. I found that Domin- 
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icans would be happier if we got rid 
of the Haitians.” 

Stomping his foot and raising his 
hand dramatically, he continued, “I 


will fix that. Yesterday three hun- 
dred Haitians were killed at Banica 
This must continue!” 

That was the signal for the most 

brutal orgy of killing and maiming 
men, women and children in this 
part of the world in modern times. 
With dull-edged machetes, Tru- 
jillo’s soldiers stood along the river . 
bank slashing at the flood of human- — 
ity that closed in around them. The 
weapons rarely cut, they mangled, 
hacked and tore off heads, arms and 
legs. 
_ As dawn approached the arms of 
the soldiers became weary and more 
and more Haitians were beginning to 
slip by and gain safety. So, standing 
on the bloody, moaning heap of shat- 
tered flesh, they aimed their rifles 
across the river and picked .off the 
fugitives like clay pigeons. E/ Gen- 
eralissimo had given orders not to 
use rifles, but they could no longer 
swing their machetes with their mur- 
derous three-foot blades. 

Similar scenes were being enacted 
along the length of the border. In 
Santiago, northern metropolis of San- 
ta Domingo, 1,900 Haitians were 
rounded up, herded into a courtyard 
surrounded by government buildings. 
They were shackled together in 
groups of ten, twenty and fifty per- 
sons, hands tied behind their backs. 
Then a hand-picked squad of sol- 
diers entered the arena armed with 
clubs and iron bars. Trujillo’s orders 
strictly forbade rifles. With these 
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crude weapons the sadists began their 
gtisly work. It was a hot day, but 
the residents of Santiago shut their 
doors, closed their windows—any- 
thing to keep out the pitiful wailing 
and screaming that rose up from the 
blood-soaked courtyard. 

By the morning of October 4, every 
ravine was piled high with the dead 
and dying and Massacre River flowed 
red to the sea. More than 15,000 
Negroes were dead. In the Haitian 
city of Ouanaminthe across Massa- 
cre River, homes, hospitals, schools 
and churches were packed with little 
boys and girls with arms and legs 
hacked off, men and women writhing 
in agony from the gaping wounds 
torn in their bodies by the terrible 
machetes of Trujillo's brave soldiers. 

When the facts of the massacre 
leaked out, Trujillo’s slyness became 


apparent. He was indignant at 
charges that his soldiers had slain 
peace-loving Haitians. His soldiers 
use rifles, and these blacks—look at 
them—slain with machetes. It must 
have been angry Dominican farmers 
who resented the theft of their crops, 
the brown dictator explained. 

But the adverse publicity which 
resulted and the world-wide indigna- 
tion nearly wrecked Trujillo’s bud- 
ding dictatorship. He bribed ofh- 
cials, silenced witnesses, poured $2,- 
000,000 into a campaign to white- 
wash the fair name of Trujillo and 
then scuttled a three nation commis- 
sion set up to investigate the affair. 
Finally, with the air of a great hu- 
manitarian, Trujillo paid the Haitian 
government $750,000 indemnity— 
$50 for each Haitian who died for 
the cause of E/ Generalissimo, 


sign.” 


Trial By Touch 

AMERICA’S early settlers employed the “trial by touch” in which 
suspects in a murder case were made to place a hand on the corpse in 
the belief that it would give some indication when touched by the 
guilty person. In one such trial in Virginia in the 17th century, an 
entire family had to touch the body of a former Negro servant, but all 
were acquitted because, according to the court, Uncle Joe “gave no 
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South’s Negro problem with a liberal 
view in this new best-selling book that 
catches the pulse of the new forward- 
looking South. 


on 
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66 HE COLORED MAN, be he 
Japanese, Chinese, Indian, or 
Negro, is the natural enemy 

of the white man, in the same way 

that the tiger is the natural enemy of 
the lamb.” 

I glance at the copyright page of 
the volume, which is one among the 
many “hate books’ that come to the 
desk of any man who happens to 
hold public office. It assures me that, 
and I am not very greatly surprised, 
that the volume was published by a 
Brookline, Massachusetts, firm, and 
that additional copies can be obtained 
from an address in Boston, America’s 
Tobacco Road. It occurs to me, idly, 
that I know very few of these people 
whom the author describes so vividly, 
at all well. 


ELLIS GIBBS ARNALL is former gover- 
nor of the state of Georgia. 


There have been one or two Japan- 
ese waiters in my life. My home 
town Newnan had one American- 
born Chinese family for a time. 
About the Indians, I am immediately 
uncertain whether he means the peo- 
ple who live in India, and who are 
chronically short of food. Once, 
when he was making a personal-ap- 
pearance tour for the Red Cross, I 
met Sabu and was impressed that he 
was a rather tired young person with 
very white teeth. But perhaps the 
author means Redskins, of whom I 
killed thousands before I was eight, 
and for which bloodshed I am certain 
my boyhood heroes, Jim Thorpe and 
Joe Guyon, would forgive me. If 
so, my direct acquaintanceship is 
limited to those innurherable Virgin- 
ians who are descendants of Poca- 
hontas and who speak in definitely 
clipped accents that suggest Char- 
lottesville and the gracious buildings 
that Jefferson imagined rather than 
any tepee or long house. 

But I know a great many Negroes, 
because in Newnan. they are a con- 
siderable part of the population. 

I have seen Negroes all my life, 
and it has never occurred to me that 
there was anything tigerish about 
them. Some of those I knew were 
exceptionally shrewd businessmen, 
some were teachers, some were share- 
croppers, some were prideful farm 
owners. A few “white man’s nig- 
gers’ I disliked instinctively, in the 
same way that I dislike scalawags, 
Quislings, and the stink of cheap 
moonshine liquor in a Saturday night 
crowd: they were a little mephitic and 
a little vulpine as they played the role 
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of Uriah Heep in blackface, but they 
were not tigerish. 

There is no Negro problem, al- 
though the American of Negro an- 
cestry has a problem. In many re- 
spects it is a problem common to all 
minority groups anywhere in this or 
any other country. It is an ugly prob- 
lem for the Pole in some parts of 
New England. It has a doubly ugly 
problem for the Jew in Boston, where 
there is negligible police protection. 
It is cruelest of all for the Mexican 
minority in the Southwest, the most 
savage for the third-generation Ja- 
panese on the Pacific Coast. It is 
unpleasant for the Negro in the 
South, or in Harlem, or in Chicago, 
or in Detroit. Because the Negro is 
the largest minority racial group, be- 
cause he is easily differentiated from 
all other groups by the oddity of col- 
oration, his problem is the greatest 
one in volume if not in intensity. 

Individually, the Negro has a prob- 
lem. Collectively, it is an American 
problem, affecting deeply the great 
centers of population and the agrar- 
ian Southern States that are the seed- 
bed of America. But it is not “the 
Negro problem,” for the Negro is 
- no problem as an individual, as a 
citizen, as a race; he is sometimes a 
victim; and occasionally, when he 
becomes fictionalized, he is an ideo- 
logical nuisance; and he is a straw- 
man for cheap, loud-mouthed, scal- 
awag demagogues to beat verbally. 
The Negro is in desperate danger of 
becoming, in the next depression, the 
scapegoat, if prompt, energetic mea- 
sures are not taken to prevent a spread 
of Fascist philosophy in this country ; 
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in that particular, the Negro is less 
in danger in the South than in those 
urban centers where he lives in a 
black ghetto and is subjected to pres- 
sures from many different directions. 

In the South, the Negro’s problem 
is a part of the general poverty of the 


section. He shares in the injustices 
of a socio-economic system that has 
reduced the South to colonial status, 
and, since he possessed nothing eighty 
years ago and still finds himself at the 
bottom of the economic pile, he gets 
a shade the worse of what is a bad 
bargain for all the citizens of the 
Southern regions. The injustices that 
oppress the Southern Negro are felt 
keenly by a preponderant number of 
his white fellow-Southerners, both 
those who share his oppression and 
those who have found some defense 
against it. 


NE afternoon in my affice, I 
caught a glimpse of one of the 
many Southern attitudes to- 

ward the Negro. My visitor was an 
old friend, some twenty years my sen- 
ior, and the owner of some of the fin- 
est farmland in Georgia. Negro farm- 
ets of the county in which he lived 
always tried to get on his place, pos- 
sibly because he had helped some score 
of tenants to become landowners. On 
his mother’s side, he was the descend- 
ant of one of the great Georgia fami- 
lies; his father had been a man from 
the Georgia uplands, of yeoman stock. 
Enough of his younger great-uncles 
and older uncles had been wounded 
and killed at Shiloh, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg and Chickamauga to as- 
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sure the family of a place in Southern 
tradition. One great-uncle had been 
helped off the field at Shiloh by. his 
Negro body servant; the armies of 
Lee and Johnson must have been 
heavily encumbered with houseboys, 
messboys, grooms and body servants, 
to such an extent that deploying was 
awkward. 

I never ascertained precisely what 
public business he wished to discuss. 
He was in the kind of fury that 
novelists describe as a “black rage.” 
It seems that he had brought Eulamae 
nearly two hundred miles to town to 
take the train to Philadelphia, where 
some granddaughter or other who 
was in the Wacs was spending a 
leave. Eulamae was my friend’s 
brother’s nurse, but before he came 
along she had graduated into the 
kitchen. 

I have eaten Eulamae’s fried 
chicken, which is fit to set before the 
kings of this world. My friend, his 
wife, their children and their two 
grandsons stand in awe of Eulamae, 
who wears terrific corsets and square- 
lensed spectacles over which she looks 
frigidly whenever a small person is 
behaving in an unseemly manner ; she 
had never been outside the county 
but once, when my friend’s wife 
drove her to Macon to have some 
dental work done. 

“We couldn’t get any Berth Thir- 
teen for Eulamae,” my friend began 
somewhat incoherently, referring to 
the practice of providing transporta- 
tion in Pullman drawing rooms for 
Negro travellers whose use of such 
facilities was too infrequent to just- 
ify the operation of separate sleeping 
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cars. “And you ought to have seen 
the stinking cattle car she had to ride 
in. It'll half kill her to ride to 
Philadelphia ‘in that thing. The 
crummy Yankee railroad owners 
charge full fare for our colored folks, 
don’t they. Why can’t they give 
them decent cars, then. If I was half 
the man my grandfather was, I'd take 
a horsewhip to the nearest railroad 
president. If the white people in the 
South don’t do something to keep the 
carpetbagging. .. .”” 

I must leave him to trail off into 
voicelessness, because I have no wish 
to decorate this page with the ex- 
plosive forms of ‘punctuation from 
cartoonists’ balloons, and I dare not 
quote him verbatim lest this volume 
be banned in Boston, where old maids 


_see such words only when they peer. 


through their lorgnettes at the scraw- 
lings on synagogues. 

The fiercely possessive attitude of 
my friend toward every Negro family 
that has ever been associated with his 
farms or his household is one aspect 
of the Southern attitude toward the 
Negro. I do not share it. To begin 
with, there are not enough white men 
like my friend to make it a working 
system. It is bad in principle, and 
it deprives the Negro of the sense 
of self-reliance and_ responsibility 
that is a part of citizenship. But it 
is an attitude far from that often 
pictured as typical of the cotton belt. 

I stumbled into another attitude 
and another conversation by accident 
one morning. One of my friends is 
a man who could play Cat in Chan- 
ticleer and improvise all of the lines, 
so neatly does the character fit him. 
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He has very few fixed convictions and 
a love for argument and a ready im- 
agination for non-existent facts with 
which to bolster them. He was en- 
gaged in his favorite occupation of 
baiting one of those people whom 
he disliked on sight. 

“The niggers have got to be put 
in their place,” his victim was saying. 
“They can’t be allowed: to associate 
with white people in any way. There’s 
too much of this fool talk about edu- 
cating them. All they need to learn 
is to say ‘yes, sir’ to a white man and 
‘gee and haw’ to a mule.” 

“You're thoroughly right,” my 
friend concurred. He had his tongue 
in his cheek and his fish hooked. “I'd 
like to see us really have complete 
segregation. Different stores for the 
Negroes, run by them. Keep them 


together. While I don’t mind edu- 
cating them, I think we ought not to 
have any business dealings with them 
at all.” 

“I couldn’t go that far,’ the reply 
came quickly. ‘After all a nigger’s 
hand doesn’t stink up a dollar. I just 
want to keep them in their place.” 
The man had shrewd little pig's eyes, 
and you could tell at a glance that his 
grandfather had been an overseer, and 
his father a scalawag, and that he had 
voted against Al Smith. 

There is some of this attitude in 
Georgia, in every Southern State, in 
Chicago, Detroit and New York. It 
is not a regional attitude. It does 
not arise from any dislike for the 
Negro, but from a dislike for all man- 
kind. It comes of a desire for power 
and wealth at the expense of other 
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men, and from cowardice that under- 
stands that it is easier to rob a blind 
man than one who can see and less 
dangerous to slap the face of a man 
whose hands are tied. 


HE Negro makes up about a 

tenth of the population of 

America. Of the approximate 
thirteen million Americans of that 
race, about half live in the Southeast, 
where they constitute about a third of 
the population. About two and a 
half million more live in the South- 
west, where they are about a fifth of 
the total population. The remainder 
is scattered about the nation, and, 
generally, this remnant is concen- 
trated in a few large industrial cities 
in the East and Midwest, although 
numbers of Negroes have gone to the 
Pacific Coast during the war years. 
- Within the South there are many 
differences in the percentage ef Ne- 
groes to whites. Georgia is almost a’ 
precise average for the entire South- 
east, with one Negro for two ‘white 
citizens. In Tennessee, outside Mem- 
phis, there are very few Negroes, and 
the percentage of Negro residents of 
Kentucky is actually smaller than that 
of Delaware. Heaviest proportionate 
concentration of Negroes is in Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana. The Mountain States and New 
England have only occasional Negro 
residents, mainly city dwellers. 

The problem of the Negro’s life 
with white citizens surrounding him 
is different in the South from the 
problem in Chicago. It varies in 
many sections of the South. 
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For example, in Georgia and'North 
Carolina, there have been serious ef- 
forts by FSA and by the local com- 
mugities to make the rural Negro into 
a farm owner, and these efforts have 
been successful. In fact, while many 
white farmers were slipping into a 
tenant status, twenty-five per cent of 
all Negro farmers became landown- 
ers. About the same proportion of 
Negro farmers in Tennessee own 
their own land, and land-ownership 
is increasing among Negroes in 
Northern Florida although not in the 
citrus and truck-farming area of that 
state. 

That one Negro farmer in every 
four in the Southeastern states should 
have been able to climb from abso- 
lute poverty to the position of a 
landowner within a period of eighty 
years is evidence of two things: first, 
that the widely believed stories cur- 
rent throughout America about the 
lack of thrift’ of the Negro are un- 
true; second, that a much greater 
economic justice exist in the South- 
east than critics of that region are 
willing to admit. 

The economic status of the Negro 
in the principal and representative 
Southeastern states is tied to the eco- 
nomic status of every other resident 
of the Southeast. If he is a farmer, 
he is caught to some extent in the 
trap of a one-crop economy and is 
not flourishing. His opportunities in 
industry are few, since the only in- 
dustries permitted the South before 
the Second World War, except tex- 
tiles, were of the cruder types of 
processing. 

In other parts of the South, it is 
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likely that the relationship of the 
Negro to the economy of the region 
and to the white residents is vastly 
different. The large plantations of 
the Delta, of Arkansas, of the Black 
Belt, are frequently in the hands of 
absentee owners, operating through 
managers whose duty is to supervise 
the mining of the soil to extract the 
last possible pound of cotton. There 
are model plantations here and there, 
where tenants are treated fairly and 
obtain incomes higher than the very 
low standards that generally prevail 
in the entire South. But these planta- 
tions are the exceptions, and many 
share-croppers both white and black, 
have a dismal life and periodically 
enjoy the privilege of starving. 

The complaint of the Negro in the 
Southeast, his demands for justice, do 
not originate out of a sense of eco- 
nomic inequity. His diet of fatback, 
corn pone, and molasses is the stand- 
ard diet of the tenant farmer of this 
section. If he lives in the tobacco 
belt of South Georgia, or in West 
Georgia, he is very likely to be a 
landowner and to fare reasonably 
well. 

His complaint ig about other 
things: poor educational opportuni- 
ties; deprivation of political rights; 
occasional interferences with civil 
Jiberty. This last is less serious, rela- 
tively, than it appears from any ex- 
amination of specific cases; outbreaks 
of anti-minority feeling are uncom- 
mon in the South; in general, the 
basic civil liberties of Negro citizens 
are respected thoroughly in Georgia. 

Educational opportunity for the 
Negro has been inadequate every- 
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where in the South. Too little has 
been spent on schools for both races, 
although the South has taxed itself 
more heavily for education than any 
other section of America. North 
Carolina and Georgia both are spend- 
ing more money on Negro schools 
currently than they spent on all 
schools in 1900, and the basic pay of 
teachers in the more progressive 
Southern states is not affected by ra- 
cial considerations. In Georgia, the 
literacy rate of Negro citizens is rap- 
idly increasing, although it has been 
difficult to persuade either landlords 
or the parents involved that Negro 
boys and girls should not periodically 
interrupt their classwork for seasonal 
farming crises. Indeed, it may be 
that some solution of this problem 
must be met by educators in devis- 
ing a year-round classwork system 
that will permit farm youth to help at 
home at periodic intervals. 

The higher education of Negroes 
has been shamefully neglected in the 
South, to the distress of the region, 
which needs thousands of Negro 
physicians, dentists and other pro~ 
fessional men, as well as teachers. 
This, too, is being gradually cor- 
rected, and will present no challenge 
of want of opportunity within a few 
more years. . 

But the legitimate aspirations of 
the Negro to have some share in the 
government to which he pays taxes, 
before whose courts he must submit 
his complaints, for which he must 
fight every twenty years or so, have 
confronted a more difficult obstacle. 

There is no Southerner, except a 
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crackpot or a dirty-mouthed dema- 
gogue, who does not agree that any 
Negro is entitled to the same precise 
justice from a court as is accorded a 
white man. But not every South- 
erner is willing to grant the franchise 
to the Negro. 


ODAY I believe that the South- 

east rather generally shares my 

view of the Negro and of his 
position in the South. And that view 
is very simple to state. 

The Negro is entitled to equal pro- 
tection under the law. His civil lib- 
erties must be guarded as zealously 
as those of any other citizen. 

He is entitled to educational op- 
portunity for himself and his chil- 
dren, and this should not be limited 
through prejudice or narrow-sighted- 
ness to vocational training, but should 
include opportunity to acquire pro- 
fessional skill. 

He is entitled to the rights of a 
citizen: to vote in the elections, in- 
cluding the primaries of the party 
to which he belongs, provided he is 
literate, and the literacy tests should 
be enforced even-handedly and not 
made subterfuges to prevent Negro 
citizens from voting. 

Where segregation exists, equiva- 
lent facilities must be afforded. Seg- 
regation must not be a device for rob- 
bing the Negro, as it has become in 
the instance of some classes of public 
transportation. 

Segregation in the South mystifies 
those who have never seen it. John 
Gunther visited Atlanta in his tour 
over the nation obtaining material 
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for his book Inside U. S. A. Ona 
Saturday night we rode down Peach- 
tree Street to Five Points. The streets 
were crowded. I asked Mr. Gunther 
to notice any Negroes he saw. The 
only Negro he was able to point out 
to me was the Negro doorman at the 
Henry Grady Hotel. At Five Points 
we turned into Decatur Street. There 
were literally thousands of Negroes 
on the street, visiting, shopping and 
fraternizing. I explained to Mr. Gun- 
ther that there was no law, no city 
ordnance, and no prohibition which 
kept white citizens from going on to 
Decatur Street. Likewise, there was 
no prohibition preventing the Ne- 
groes from strolling down Peachtree 
Street. He asked me why it was that 


they didn’t. The only answer that 


occurred to me was that the whites 
preferred to window-shop on Peach- 
tree, while the Negroes preferred to 
visit together on Decatur Street. 

Negro citizens are entitled to the 
same standards of public service that 
are provided for other citizens, to the 
same kind of social security, to the 
same public health benefits; it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to induce the ty- 
phoid bacillus to observe the rules and 
to stay in Darktown, and these as- 
pects of fair treatment of the Negro 
are hardly more than elementary pre- 
cautions on behalf of the white popu- 
lace. 

Like the other people who live in 
the South, and to the same extent, 
and to no greater and no less extent, 
the Southern Negro is entitled to 


economic opportunity. In large’ 


measure, he has been accorded pre- 
cisely the same want of economic op- 
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portunity that his white .neighbors 
have found facing them. Economic 
problems so fundamental cannot be 
solved by legislation such as that 
proposing a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. Un- 
doubtedly there are some well-mean- 
ing individuals among the advocates 
of this measure; but its principal pur- 
pose is to serve as an irritant to the 
South, for Southern citizens, both 
liberals and conservatives, regard it 
as a successor to the Lodge Force 
Bills. 

FEPC is an example of class legis- 
lation; it is indefensible logically. 
Employment rights might be affected 
by age, sex and other considerations 
as well as race. The FEPC has be- 
come a political game, useful to re- 
actionaries of both parties as an ex- 
cuse for embarrassment to liberals in 
the South. Currently it serves no 
other purpose; it alleviates no eco- 
nomic distress and promotes no har- 
mony between the races. 

Fundamentally, the problem of the 
Negro in the South is a problem of 
economics. In a prosperous South, 
in a South that did not suffer from 
colonialism and exploitation, the Ne- 
gro would prosper and would be able 
to obtain most of the things that he 
desires. He would find his life, I 


think, more comfortable in the South 


than elsewhere, because it has been 
his home, and he is not easily to be 
wrenched away by the roots from the 
soil that he loves and from people 
who, in the main, are less resentful 
of a minority group than any other 
in America, 

From a friend who is among the 
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many Georgians who have been ex- 
ported from the South because of 
want of opportunity, there came to 
me recently a report upon a young 
Negro who wished to return to the 
South and become a teacher. He was 
a little sick and fed up with Chicago, 
where his parents had moved in 1917 
from one of those rather exceptional 
Southern communities where the 
Negro is frankly repressed. 

That kind of town, of course, 
exists in the South, though it is not 
representative. In the instance of 
this community it can be traced to an 
altercation between a drunken, sub- 
normal Negro and an outlander who 
had acquired some property in the 
area and who disliked Negroes in- 
tensely ; there was an “incident,” and 
the suggestion of a riot; and for a 
score of years, until the depression 
hit the section in the fall of 1930, 
there was a police chief who ‘knew 
how to keep niggers down,” and 
there was a good bit of tension. 

The father of this family was a 
barber, a profession then almost pre- 
empted by Negroes. On moving to 
Chicago, he eventually secured: em- 
ployment as a waiter and did fairly 
well. The young man who wished to 
return South was born the year before 
his parents moved to the great city 
on the lake. He had known no other 
home. His parents are somewhat 
distrustful of the South, on the basis 
of their experience, and all that he 
knows about it comes from acquain- 
tances. He thinks, or so he tells my 
friend, that he would prefer the South 
to Chicago. 

Two reasons were given. First of 
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all, the “Old Settlers,” descendants of 
the Negroes who went to Chicago in 
the days.before the War between the 
States or even in the earlier years of 
the Twentieth Century, looked down 
their noses at the new arrivals, loaded 
them with opprobrious names, and 
excluded them from their various 
lodges, churches and social groups. 
Second, the social sanctions imposed 
upon the Negro were unregulated by 
any etiquette between the races, cruel- 
ly enforced, and accompanied by 
newspaper attacks of the utmost viru- 
lence. This last surprised me; I had 
forgotten hat the Tribune was _pub- 
lished in Chicago, assuming that it 
would long since have transferred it- 
self to the more hospitable atmos- 
phere of Boston. 

In the narrative of this young 
Negro, there is an obvious disparity 
betwee what is consciously recog- 
nized and the underlying factors that 
are the true ones. He has overlooked, 
for example, the congestion of the 
Negro areas of population, a mere 
physical congestion that puts a seri- 
ous burden upon the individual 
psyche. He emphasized the degree 
of racial repression evidenced in Chi- 
cago, and, I think, somewhat exag- 
gerated it; but he failed to look be- 
neath the veneer and see that the 
economic opportunity for the Negro 
was so limited that it formed the basis 
for most of these complaints. 


_ HAVE seen a portion of the 
Negro slums in Detroit, and 
these beggar description. The 

problem of the Negro in the urban 
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East and the industrial Midwest is the 
problem of finding living room; it is 
accompanied by tremendous exploita- 
tion, and is associated, in some cities, 
with alliances between selfish inter- 


* ests and political machines. It is a 


matter of space, and space for the 
Negro citizens sells at too high a 
premium everywhere but in the South. 
Though the Negro slums of the South 
are a reproach, they at least provide 
room for expansion, which the slums 
of the industrial areas do not. 

The riots in Detroit, Chicago and 
New York can be traced very largely 
to the two factors that I have enu- 
merated, a want of living space and 
want of opportunity. The bottling 
up of the Negro in urban slums is 
dangerous to his welfare, to the na- 
tion; for it makes him the obvious 
scapegoat for some Fascist-minded 
agitator to view with alarm when the 
next depression rolls around. 

As the individual Negro American 
ponders his problem, he will find it 
more readily solved in the Southeast, 
in spite of economic difficulties. He 
will find it most difficult in the South- 
ern plantation area, the Black Belt 
and the Delta. He will find his ulti- 
mate status most perilous in the ur- 
ban areas of the Midwest and in the 
Eastern centers, except New York. 
So far as my observation permits me 
to judge, the only serious efforts to 
assist him in.solving his problems 
are being made in New York and in 
the Southeast. In the former, a real 
attack is going on, not too successful 


_as yet, upon the grave problem of 


housing. In the latter, an effort to 
improve his status as a citizen and his 
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economic position is being made. 

In most of the Southern states, the 
right of the Negro to cast his baHot 
in both primary and election is now 
unchallenged. Educational facilities 
for his children are improving rapid- 
ly, and with increasing emphasis upon 
subjects other than wholly vocational. 
In Georgia, there has been even- 
handed enforcement of the compul- 
sory attendance laws, with a result 
that there are 249,629 Negro children 
enrolled in the schools compared to 
468,579 white, a ratio almost exactly 
that of the respective population 
totals. 

Prejudices die hard. They can be 
kept alive by agitation, by the cheap 
quackery of demagogues of both 
races; for the Negroes have de- 
veloped some of their own. The re- 
lationship between Negro citizens 
and their white neighbors will not be 
settled in a day. They will not be 
settled by Bigger Thomas; certainly 
they will not be settled by Uncle 
Tom; and it is a commentary on the 
sound judgment of the average Negro 
that “Uncle Tom” has become an 
idiom of reproach among their race, 
applied to those servile scoundrels 
who traffic in good-will. They can 
be solved only by mutual forebear- 
ance, by improving the economic out- 
look of those sections where the 
overwhelming number of Negroes 
live, and by developing a national 
consciousness of the danger of fas- 
cism.. 

If I insist upon recurring to that 
theme, it is because I apprehend a 
danger. The Negro is dispersing 
over America, although his roots re- 
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main in the Southeast, where I think 
he will be safe whatever dangers 
arise elsewhere. He is an inviting 
scapegoat for the Fascist to select; 
scapegoats were usually black, and 
the black man will do; he can be 
pointed out easily and found easily. 
Even in the South, where Fascist- 
thinking is not the really serious 
aberration that it may become else- 
where in America, you can detect a 
new note in the stump roarings of the 
demagogues and a new twist to the 
“racial issue” that they develop. No 
longer do they speak of the Negro as 
one not yet fitted intellectually by 
training and experience to become a 
voting-citizen, as did their predeces- 
sors, but as a creature risen from Hell 
to be repressed. It isn’t taking too 
well in the South; but it may be a 
prelude of what will happen someday 


soon in some other part of America.’ 


Accept this as a personal view, 
however; all of it. It is a view 
colored by my knowledge of West 
Georgia Negro farmers, of Georgia’s 
Negroes in uniform still bewildered 
at having travelled all over the world 


and found their way home again to 
the ice-cream palaces on Decatur 
Street in Atlanta; and shaped by a 
belief that the Negro is a part of the 
South and of our common country 
and that the problem he faces is one 
that all America must take a hand in 
solving. 

Other men will have other views, 
and other solutions. There is a Con- 
gressman who suggests sending all 
the Negroes to Africa and dumping 
them somewhere to build a new home 
or starve. There are clever econo- 
mists and sociologists who have pro- 
vided ideas drawn from filing cab- 
inets and slide rules. There are well- 
intentioned liberals, who hope that 
everything will someday work out 
well. 

More than half the problem is a 
problem of poverty; a problem of the 
poor South, of two races that must 
share a half-loaf between them. But 
it is nat all of the problem, for part 
of the answer must be found within 
the human heart. 


Copyright, 1946, by Ellis Gibbs Arnal 
Published by J.B. Lippincott, Phila. ( $3) 


When the Weatherman Broke Down 


weather. 


AN OLD NEGRO in a small Dixie town was a local sensation 
ever since he demonstrated his amazing ability to predict the weather. 
Farmers regulated their work on the basis of his predictions and the 
local paper daily printed what he had to say about the next day's 
But then came a spell of continuous rain for many days. 


The townspeople were anxious to know when it would end and went 
to the colored prophet to find out. 


“I don’t know,” 


MARCH 1947 


was his reply. 


“The radio broke down last night.” 
Sam Allen 
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STAN KENTON ALBUM (Capitol). 
Plenty of the Kenton band’s distinc- 
tive harmonic ideas and rhythmic 
patterns form an attractive setting 
for some elegant tenor and trom- 
bone playing. Best of the eight is 

Artistry in Rhythm. 

BLACK BUTTERFLY and YOU CAN DEPEND 

ig) ON ME by Joe Thomas and his Or- 
chestra. (Keynote). Delicate 
shading and beautiful feeling in 
Thomas’ trumpet solos make But- 
terfly a thing of wistful beauty. 


SHE'S FUNNY THAT WAY and 12 MINUTES 
TO GO by Illinois Jacquet and his All- 
Stars. (Apollo). The Jacquet 
tenor saxophone meanders dreamily 
on Funny, jumps fiercely on 12 
Minutes. Present, too, is the stal- 
wart Trummy Young who gives 
with some gutty trombone. 

BERNIE LEIGHTON PIANO CONTRASTS 
(Keynote). Leighton is an admitted 
disciple of the great Teddy Wilson, 
and in this album he makes no at- 
tempt to conceal the influence. He 
gets tasteful support from Dave 

Tough’s drums. 


CALYPSO VOL. 2 (Disc). Three Trini- 
dad stars join in a rather-routine 
album of calypso. Duke of Iron, 
Lord Invader and Macbeth are the 
hard-working trio. 


HEYWOOD BLUES and YOU MADE ME LOVE 
YOU by Eddie Heywood and his Or- 
chestra. (Decca). The Blues is a 
show piece for the Heywood piano 
while Made is made interesting by 
some lovely slow trombone by Vic 
Dickenson. Surfaces extremely poor. 


FRIGID 


“a 


Vronsky and Victor 
| splendidly by this classical piece for 


THE PENCIL BROKE and TEMPO’S BIRTHDAY 
by Lionel Hampton and his Or- 
chestra. (Decca). The record sur- 
faces here are so incredibly bad 
that Hamp’s vibe solo and some be- 
bop alto playing are scarcely audible. 


HORA STACCATO and MAN HERE PLAYS FINE 

PIANO by Benny Goodman and his Or- 
chestra. (Cotumbia). Benny runs 
through Staccato, a Dinico-Heifitz 
composition, with the ease of a fin- 
ished classicist, concluding with a 
chorus in jazz tempo. On reverse, 

Joe Bushkin plays some fine piano. 


DOROTHY’S BOOGIE WOOGIE and YESTERDAY 
by Dorothy Donegan (Continental). 
Miss Donegan offers two tunes in 
contrasting tempos and moods. Her 
Yesterday shows definite Art Tatum 
overtones. Rail Wilson's bass is 

clean and strong. 


AMERICAN SONGS (Columbia). Opera 
star Helen Traubel is completely 
miscast in a series of popular songs. 
Wagner and Oh, What A Beautiful 
Morning just don’t mix. 


OLDEN BALLADS (Keynote). Folk singer 
ig: Tom Glazer is at his best in this 
sensible, singable collection of Brit- 
ish ballads that will delight kids 
and grownups alike. Black-Eyed 
Susy and Sixteen Come Sunday are 
easily remembered. : 


MOZART CONCERTO IN E-FLAT (Colum- 
bia). Two excellent pianists, Vitya 
Babin, do 


two pianos and orchestra. 
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I lowe you our 
And the rounded darkness of your breast. : 


love you for the breaking sadness in your voice 7 
_ And shadows where your wayward — rest. 


Something of old forgotten queens __ 
Lurks in the lithe abandon of your walk, | 
And something of the shackled slave : 
Sobs in the rhythm of your talk. 


Oh, little brown girl, born for sorrow's mate, ; 
all you have of queenliness, 
etting that you once were slave, 
Andi laugh at Fate! 


GWENDOLYN- 
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IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


ie WAS 177 years ago this month that a val- 

iant, husky colonist—Crispus Attucks by name 
—was the first to die in the cause of American 
independence. 

Twice Attucks’ name appeared in Boston 
newspapers. First there was the advertisement 
in the Boston Gazette on October 2, 1750 that 
read: “Ran away from his master William Brown 
of Framingham, a Mulatto fellow, about 27 
years of age, named Crispas.” 

The slave’s name was not mentioned in the 
Boston press again until 20 years later when 
Crispus Attucks was written in indelible letters 
in American history books as the brave martyr 
who defied the British on Boston’s State Street. 
It was Attucks who led the colonists against 
British bayonets with the shout: “The way to 
get rid of these soldiers is strike at the main- 
guard.” British Captain Preston gave the order 
to fire and Attucks fell with four others. 

Boston rallied to Faneuil Hall in the largest 
gathering in the city’s history to protest the 
Massacre. Five victims were buried in one com- 
mon grave at the cemetery where Paul Revere 
and Samuel Adams were later interred. Until 
July 4 was‘teclared a holiday, Boston Massacre 
Day—March 5—was celebrated as Independ- 
ence Day in America. A monument on Boston 
Common fuarks the historic event. 
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